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BULTBRBATUBRA. 


SNATCHES OF VERSE, 
FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A HARROW SCHOOL-BOY. 
Communicated for the Albion. 
NO. I.—A DIRGE. 


The Dark, shot through with points of fire, 
Silently deepens—high and higher— 
And the deep bells in the distant spire, 
Heavily booming, sink and swell :— 
Bim, bom, bell! 





I wreathe a wreath of lilies white— 

This morn they danced like stars in light ; 

But they will droop before the night,— 
Droop, and die like Florimel. 

Bim, bom, bell! 


Mine eyes are overblurred with sorrow— 
They will not see another morrow : 
I would to God that I might borrow 
Aught of thy calm, dead Florimel! 
Bim, bom, bell! 


The shadows peer about, and creep 
Heavily—like my thoughts; the deep 
Eyes of the night are closing. Sleep !— 
We shall not wake thee, Florimel. 
Bim, bom, bell! 


The night winds, sobbing, fall and rise ; 
The cold-crowned morn comes up the skies : 
Thou dost not lift thy lidded eyes 
Upon thy pillow, Florimel ! 
Bim, bom, bell! 


The bright birds sing ; they sing to see 
The year go round so merrily : 
Whet hath the year for thee and me? 
What doth it bring us, Florimel ? 
Bim, bom, bell! 


Men raving in the dizzy mart 
Hear not the outcry of my heart ; 
Nor canst thou hear it, where thou art— 
Thy pale lips move not, Florimel! 
Bim, bom, bell! 


Yet there is sorrow in these tears 
To swallow up, and drown the years ; 
And my great grief might rend the spheres, 
But not thy slumber, Florimel. 
Bim, bom, bell! 


If the earth loveth not the light; 
If the stars do not love the night, 
When they are shaken with delight— 
I did not love thee, Florimel. 
Bim, bom, bell! 


Sleep on, sweet heart ; the awful sky 
Is all afire—it may be, I 
Will come unto thee, by and bye ; 
For I die slowly, Florimel. 
Bim, bom, bell! 





CREBILLON, 
THE FRENCH ASCHYLUS. 


Prosper Jolyot de Crebillon was born at Dijon on the 13th of Febru- 
ary, 1674; like Corneille, Bossuet, and Voltaire, he studied at the 
Jesuits’ college of his native town. It is well known that in all their 
seminaries, the Jesuits kept secret registers, wherein they inscribed, 
under the name of each pupil, certain notes in Latin upon his intellect 
and character. It was the Abbe d’Olivet who, it is said, inscribed the 
hote referring to Crebillon :—‘*Puer ingeniosus sed insignis nebulo.” 
But it must be said that the collegiate establishments of the holy 
brotherhood housed certain pedagogues, who rather abused their right 
of pronouncing judgment on the scholars. Crebillon, after all, was but 
Slively, frolicksome child, free and unreserved to excess in manners 
and speech. 

His father, notary and later greffier in chef of the “‘ Chambre des 

omptes” at Dijon, being above all things desirous that his family 
should become distinguished in the magistracy, destined his son to the 
law, saying that the best heritage he could leave him was his own ex- 
‘mple. Crebillon resigned himself to his father’s wishes with a very 
800d grace, and repaired to Paris, there to keep his terms. In the 
capital, he divided his time between study and the pleasures and 
wmusements natural to his age. As soon as he was admitted as advo- 
tate, he entered the chambers of a procureur named Prieur, son of the 

"eur celebrated by Scarron, an intimate friend of his father, who 
greeted him fraternally. One would have supposed that our future 
a who bore audacity on his countenance, and genius on his brow, 
a like Achilles, have recognised his sex when they showed him 
want but far from this being the case, not only was it necessary to 
; ry him that he was a poet, but even to impel him bodily, as it were, 

a despite himself, into the arena. 
aon’ Writers and poets of Franee have ever railed in good set terms 

f8inst procureurs, advocates, and all such common-place, every-day 
rienonages ; and in general, we are bound to confess they have had 
ie ton their side. We must, however, render justice to one of them, 
a only one, perhaps, who ever showed a taste for poetry. The worthy 
wal to whom, fortunately for himself, Crebillon had been confided, re- 
sr at an early stage of their acquaintanceship, the romantic dis- 

ann of his pupil. Of the same country as Piron and Rameau, 
illon possessed, like them, the same frank gaiety and good-tem- 


fred heedlessness of character, which betrayed his Burgundian origin. 
ving at an early age inhaled the intoxicating perfumes of the 


U : . . . 
par vines, his first essays in poetry were, as might be expected, 


bog 


hansons a boire, none of wW 


I ich, however, have descended to 
‘rity. The worthy procureur, 


amazed at the degree of power 
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shown even in these slight drinking-songs, earnestly advised him to 
become a poet by profession. } . 

Crebillon was then twenty-seven years of age; he resisted, alleging 
that he did not believe that he possessed the true creative genius ; that 
every poet is in some sort a species of deity, holding chaos in one hand, 
and light and life in the other ; and that, for his part, he possessed but 
a bad pen, destined to defend bad causes in worse style. But the pro- 
cureur was not to be convinced ; he had discovered that a spark of the 
creative fire already shone within the breast of Crebillon. ‘ Do not 
deny yourself becoming a poet,” he would frequently say to him ; “ it 
is written upon your brow; your looks have told me so a thousand 
times. There is but one man in all France capable of taking up the 
mantle of Racine, and that man is yourself.” 

Crebillon exclaimed against this opinion; but having been left alone 
for a few hours to transcribe a parliamentary petition, he recalled to 
mind the magic of the stage—the scenery, the speeches, the applause ; 
a movement of inspiration siezed him. When the procureur returned, 
his pupil extended his hand to him, exclaiming, enthusiastically, ‘« You 
have pointed out the way to me, and I shall depart.” “Do not beina 
hurry,” replied the procureur ; ‘‘a chef-d’euvre is not made in a week. 
Remain quietly where you are, as if you were still a procureur’s clerk ; 
eat my bread and drink my wine; when you have completed your work, 
you may then take your flight.” 

Crebillon accordingly remained in the procureur’s office, and at the 
very desk on which he transcribed petitions, he composed the five long 
acts of a barbarous tragedy, entitled, ‘‘ The Death of Brutus.” The 
work finished, our good-natured procureur brought all his interest into 
play, in order to obtain a reading of the piece at the Comedie Frangaise. 
After many applications, Crebillon was permitted te read his play : it 
was unanimously rejected. The poet was furious; he returned home 
to the procureur’s, and casting down his manuscript at the good man’s 
feet, exclaimed, in a voice of despair, ‘‘ You have dishonoured me!” 

D’Alembert says, ‘‘Crebillon’s fury burst upon the procureur’s head ; 
he regarded him almost in the light of an enemy who had advised him 
only for his own dishonour, swore to listen to him no more, and never 
to write another line of verse as long as he lived.” 

Crebillon, however, in his rage maligned the worthy procureur ; he 
would not have found elsewhere so hospitable a roof or so true a friend. 
He returned to the study of the law, but the decisive step had been 
taken; beneath the advocate’s gown the poet had already peeped forth. 
And then, the procureur was never tired of predicting future triumphs. 
Crebillon ventured upon another tragedy, and chose for his subject the 
story of the Cretan king, Idomeneus. This time the comedians accepted 
his piece, and shortly afterwards played it. Its success was doubtful, 
but the author fancied he had received sufficient encouragement to 


continue his new career. 
Im his next piece, ‘* Atrée.” Crebillon, who had commenced as a 


schoolboy, now raised himself, as it were, to the dignity of a master. 
The comedians learned their parts with enthusiasm. On the morning 
of the first representation, the procureur summoned the young poet to 
his bedside, for he was then stricken with a mortal disease: ‘‘ My 
friend,” said he, ‘‘ I have a presentiment that this very evening you 
will be greeted by the critics of the nation as a son of the great Cor- 
neille. There are but a few days of life remaining for me; I have no 
longer strength to walk, but be assured I shall be at my post this even- 
ing, in the pit of the Théatre Frangaise.” True to his word, the good 
old man had himself carried to the theatre. The intelligent judges 
applauded certain passages of the tragedy, in which wonderful power, 
as well as many startling beauties, were perceptible ; but at the catas- 
trophe, when Atreus compels Thyestes to drink the blood of his son, 
there was a general exclamation of horror—(Gabrielle de Vergy, be it 
remarked, had not then eaten on the stage the heart of her lover). 
‘The procureur,” says D’Alembert, ‘* would have left the theatre in 
sorrow, if he had awaited the judgment of the audience in order to fix 
his own. The pit appeared more terrified than interested ; it beheld 
the curtain fall without uttering a sound either of approval or con- 
demnation, and dispersed in that solemn and ominous silence which 
bodes no good for the future welfare of the piece. But the procureur 
judged better than the public, or rather, he anticipated its future 
judgment. The play over, he proceeded to the green-room to seek his 
pupil, who, still in a state of the greatest uncertainty as to his fate, 
was already almost resigned to a failure; he embraced Crebillon in a 
transport of admiration: ‘I die content,” said he. ‘‘I have made you 
# poet; and I leave a man to the nation!” 

And, in fact, at each representation of the piece, the public discovered 
fresh beauties, and abandoned itself with real pleasure to the terror 
which the poet inspired. A few days afterwards, the name of Crebillon 
became celebrated throughout Paris and the provinces, and all imagined 
that the spirit of the great Corneille had indeed revisited earth to ani- 
mute the muse of the young Burgundian. 7 

Crebillon’s father was greatly irritated on finding that his son had, 
as they said then, abandoned Themis for Melpomene. In vain did the 
procureur plead his pupil’s cause—in vain did Crebillon address to this 
true father a supplication in verse, to obtain pardon for him from his 
sire; the greffier en chef of Dijon was inexorable; to his son’s entreaties 
he replied that he cursed him, and that he was about to make a new 
will. To complete, gs it were, his downfall in the good opinion of this 
individual, who possessed such a blind infatuation for the law, Crebil- 
lon wrote him a letter, in which the following passage occurs :-—“ I am 
about to get married, if you have no objectica, to the most beautiful 
gin in Paris; you may believe me, sir, upon this point, for her beauty 
is all that she possesses.” 

To this his father replied :—* Sir, your tragedies are not to my taste, 
your children will not be mine ; commit as many follies as you please, 
I shall console myself with the reflection that I refused my consent to 
your marriage ; and I would strongly advise you, sir, to depend more 
than ever on your pieces for support, for you are no longer a member 
of my family.” 

Crebillon, for all that, married, as he said, the most beautiful girl 
in Paris—the gentle and charming Charlotte Peaget, of whom Dufresny 
has spoken. She was the daughter of an apothecary, and it was while 
frequenting her father’s shop that Crebillon became acquainted with 
her. There was nothing very romantic, it is true, in the match; but 
love spreads a charm over all that it comes in contact with. Thus, a 
short time before his marriage, Crebillon perceived his intended giving 
out some marshmallow and violets to a sick customer : ‘* My dear Char- 
lotte,” said he, ‘‘ we will go together, some of these days, among our 
Dijonnaise mountains, to collect violets and marshmallow for your 
father.” 

It was shortly after his marriage and removal to the Place Maubert, 
that he first evinced his strange mania for cats and dogs, and, above 
all, his singular passion for tobacco. He was, beyond contradiction, the 
greatest smoker of his day. It has been stated by some of the writers 
of the time, that he could not turn a single rhyme of a tragedy, save in 
an obscure and smoky chamber, surrounded by a noisy pack of dogs 
and cats; according to the same authorities, he would very frequently, 





also, in the middle of the day, close the shutters, and light candles. 




















A thousand other extravagances have been attributed to Crebillon; 
but we — to ye with caution the recitals of these anecdote- 
mongers, who were far too apt to imagine they were portraying a man 
when in reality they were but drawing a silitainen me oe ng 5 

When M. Melchior Jolyot learned that his son had, in defiance of his 
paternal prohibition, actually weddei the apothecary’s daughter, his 

grief and rage knew no bounds. The worthy man believed in his recent 
nobility as firmly ag he did in his religion, and his son’s mesalliance 
nearly drove him to despair: this time he actually carried his threat 
into execution, and made a formal will, by virtue of which he com-, 
pletely disinherited the poet. Fortunately for Crebillon, his father, 
before bidding adieu to the world and his nobility, undertook a jour- 
ney to Paris, curious, even in the midst of his rage, to judge for him- 
self the merits and demerits of the theatrical tomfooleries, as he called 
them, of his silly boy, who had married the apothecary’s daughter, 
and who, in place of gaining nobility and station in a procureur’s office, 
had written a parcel of trash for actors to spout. We must say, how- 
ever, that Crebillon could not have retained a better counsel to 
his claims before the paternal tribunal than his wife, the much ma- 
ligned apothecary’s daughter, one of the loveliest and most amiable 
women in Paris ; and we may add, that this nobility of which his father 
thought so much—the nobility of the robe—which had not been ac- 
quired in a Dijonnaise family until after the lapse of three generations, 
was scarcely equal to the nobility of the pen, which Crebillon had ac- 
quired by the exercise of his own talents. 

The old greffier, then, came to Paris for the purpose of witnessing 
one of the said tomfooleries of that unhappy profligate, who in better 
times had been hig son. Fate so willed it that on that night ‘ Atree” 
should be performed. The old man was seized with mingled emotions 
of terror, grief, and admiration. That very evening, being resolved 
not to rest until he had seen his son, he called a coach on leaving the 
theatre, and drove straight to the Faubourg Saint Marceau, to the 
house which had -been pointed out to him as the dwelling of Crebillon. 
No sooner had the door opened than out rushed seven or eight dogs, 
who cast themselves upon the old greffier, uttering in every species of 
canine patois the loudest possible demonstrations of welcome. One 
word from Madame Crebillon, however, was sufficient to recal this 
unruly pack to order ; yet the dogs, having no doubt instinctively dis- 
covered a family likeness, continued to gambol round the limbs of M. 
Melchior Jolyot, to the latter’s no small confusion and alarm. Char- 
lotte, who was alone, waiting supper for her husband, was much sur- 
prised at this un cted visit. At first she imagined that it was some 
great personage who had come to offer the poet his patronage and 
protection; but leocking at her visitor two or three times, 
she suddenly e ed: ‘You are my..husband’s father, or at 
least you are one of the Jolyot family.” The old greffier, though 
intending to have maintained his incognito until his son’s return, could 
no longer resist the desire of abandoning himself to the delights of a 
reconciliation; he embraced his daughter-in-law tenderly, shedding 
tears of joy, and accusing himself all the while for his previous unna- 
tural harshness: ‘ Yes, yes,” cried he, “ yes, you are still my children 
—all that I have is yours!” then, after a moment’s silence, he con- 
tinued in a tone of sadness: ‘* But how does it happen that, with his 
great success, my son has condemned his wife to such a home and such 
a supper ?” 

‘* Condemned, did you say ?” murmured Charlotte; “do not deceive 
yourself, we are quite happy here ;” so saying, she took her father-in- 
law by the hand, and led him into the adjoining room, to a cradle cov- 
ered with white curtains. ‘ Look!” said she, turning back the cur- 
tain with maternal solicitude. ’ 

The old man’s heart melted outright at the sight of his grandchild. 

‘*Are we not happy?” continued the mother. ‘‘ What more do we 
require? We live on a little, and when we have no money, my father 
assists us.” 

They returned to the sitting-room. 

_ ‘* What wine is this?” said the old Burgundian, uncorking the bottle 
intended to form part of their frugal repast. ‘What! he exclaimed, 
“my son fallen so low as this! The Crebillons have always drunk 
good wine.” 

At this instant, the dogs set up a tremendous barking: Crebillon 
was ascending the stairs. A few moments afterwards he entered the 
ooeet escorted by a couple of dogs, which had followed him from the 

eatre. 

‘** What! two more!” exclaimed the father ; ‘ this is really too much. 
Son,” he continued, ‘‘ I am come to entreat your pardon; in my anxiety 
¥ show myself your father, I had forgotten that my first duty was to 

ove you.” 

Crebillon cast himself into his father’s arms. 

** But corbleu, Monsieur,” continued the notary, ‘I cannot forgive 
you for having so many dogs.” 

‘You are right, father; but what would become of these 
mals were I not to take compassion upon them? It is not good for man 
to be alone, says the Scripture. No longer able to live with my fellow- 
creatures, I have surrounded myself with dogs. The dog is the solace 
and friend of the solitary man.” 

** But I should imagine you were not alone here,” said the father, 
with a glance towards Charlotte, and the infant’s cradle. 

** Who knows *” said the young wife, with an expression of touching 
melancholy in her voice. ‘It is perhaps through a presentiment that 
he speaks thus. I much fear that I shall not live long. He has but 
one friend upon the earth, and that friend is myself. Now, whenI 
shall be no more——” 

**But you shall not die,” interrupted Crebillon, taking her in his 
arms. ‘ Could I exist without you ?” 

Madame Crebillon was not deceived in her presentiments: the > 
who, we know, lived to a patriarchal age, lived on in widowed solitude 
for upwards of fifty years. 

Crebillon and his wife accompanied the old greffier back from Paris 
to Dijon, where, to the great surprise of the inhabitants, the father 
presented his son as ‘‘ M. Jolyot de Crebillon, who has succeeded Mes- 
sieurs Corneille and Racine in the honours of the French stage.” Cre- 
billon had the greatest possible difficulty in restraining the enthusiasm 
of his sire. He succeeded, however, at length, not through remon- 
strances, but by the insatiable ardour he displayed in di into the 
paternal money-bags. After a sojourn of three months at D; Cre- 
billon returned to Paris; and well for him it was that he 80; & 
month longer, and the father would indubitably have quarrelled with 
him again, and would have remade his will, disinheriting this time, not 
the rebellious child, but the prodigal son. Crebillion, in fact, never 
possessed the art of keeping his money ; and in this respect he but 
followed the example of all those who, in imagination, remove moun- 
tains of gold. : : : 

Searcely had he arrived in Paris when he was obliged to return to 
Dijon. The old greffier had died suddenly. The inheritance was & 
most difficult one to unravel. ‘I have come here,” writes Crebillon to 
the elder of the brothers Paris, “ only to inherit lawsuits.” And, true 
enough, he allowed himself to be drawn blindly into the various suits 
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whith arose in consequence of certain informalities in the old man’s 
will, and which eventually caused almost the entire property to drop, 
bit by bit, into the pockets of the lawyers. 

« T was a great blockhead,” wrote Crebillon later; ‘1 went about 
reciting passages from my tragedies to these lawyers, who feigned to 
pale with admiration; and this manwuvre of theirs blinded me; I per- 
ceived not that all the while these cunning foxes were devouring my 
substance; but it is the fate of poets to be ever like La Fontaine's 








Out of this property he succeeded only in preserving the little fief of 
Crebillon, the income derived from which he gave up to his sisters. On 
his return to Paris, however, he changed altogether his style of living ; 
he removed his penates to the neighhourhood of the Luxembourg, and 
placed his establishment on quite a seignorial footing, as if he had be- 
come heir to a considerable property. This act of folly can scarcely 
beexplained. The report, of course, was spread, that he had inherit- 
ed property toa large amount. Most probably he wished, by acting 
thus, to save the family honour, or, to speak more correctly, the fa- 
mily vanity, by seeking to deceive the world as to the precise amount 
of the Jolyot estate. ; 

True wisdom inhabits not the world in which we dwell. Crebillon 
sought all the superfluities of luxury. In vain did his wife endeavour 
to restrain him in his extravagancies; in vain did she recal to his 
mind their frugal but happy meals, and the homely furniture of their 
little dweliing in the Place Maubert; “‘so gay for all that on sunny 


** Well,” he would reply, “‘ if we must return there, I shall not com- 
plain. What matters it if the wine be not so good, so that it is always 
your hand which pours it out.” 

Fortunately, that year was one of successive triumphs for Crebil- 
lon. The “ Electre” carried off all suffrages, and astonished even criti- 
cism itself. In this piece the poet had softened down the harshness of 
his tints, and while still maintaining his ‘‘ majestic’ character, had 
kept closer to nature and humanity. 

« Electre” was followed by ‘‘ Rhadamiste,”’ which was at the time 
extolled as a perfect chef-d’ euvre of style and vigour. There is in this 
play, if we may be allowed the term, a certain rude nobility of expres- 
sion, which is the true characteristic of Crebillon’s genius. It was this 
tragedy which inspired Voltaire with the idea, that on the stage it is 
better to strike hard than true. The enthusiastic auditory admitted, 
that if Racine could paint love, Crebillon could depict hatred. Boi- 
leau, who was then dying, and who, could he have had his wish, would 
have desired that French literature might stop at his name, exclaimed, 
that this success was scandalous. ‘I have lived too long !’’ cried the 
old poet, in a violent rage. ‘‘ To what a pack of Visigoths have I left 
the French stage a prey! The Pradons, whom we so often ridiculed, 
were eagles compared to these fellows.” Boileau resembled in some 
respect old ‘‘ Nestor” of the J/iad, when he said to the Greek kings— 
**T would advise you to listen to me, for I have formerly mixed with 
men who were your betters.” The public, however, amply avenged 
Crebillon for the bitter judgment of Boileau ; in eight days two edi- 
tions of the ‘‘ Rhadamiste” were exhausted. And this was not all: the 
piece having been played by command of the Regent before the court 
at Versailles, was applauded to the echo. 

Despite these successes, Crebillon was not long in getting to the bot- 
tom of his purse. In the hope of deferring as long as he possibly could 
the evil hour when he should be obliged to return to his former hum- 
ble style of living, he used every possible means to replenish his almost 
exhausted exchequer. He borrowed three thousand crowns from Ba- 
ron Hoguer, who was the resource of literary men in the days of the 
Regency ; and sold to a Jew usurer his rights upon a tragedy which 
was yet to be written. He had counted upon the success of “ Xerx- 
es;” but this tragedy proved an utter failure. Crebillon, however, 
was a man of strong mind. He returned home that evening with a 
calm, and even smiling countenance : ‘“‘ Well!” eagerly exclaimed Ma- 
dame Crebillon, who had been awaiting in anxiety the return of her 
husband. ‘ Well,” replied he, “ they Cove damne‘ my play ; to-mor- 
row we will return to our old habits again.” 

And, true to his word, on the following morning Crebillon returned 
to the Place Maubert, where he hired a little apartment near his fa- 
ther-in-law, who could still offer our poet and his wife, when hard 
pressed, a glass of his vin ordinaire and a share of his dinner. Out of 
all his rich furniture Crebillon selected but a dozen cats and dogs, 
whom he chose as the companions of his exile. To quote d’Alembert’s 
words—* Like Alcibiades in former days, he passed from Persian lux- 
ury to Spartan austerity, and, what in all probability Alcibiades was 
not, he was happier in the second state than he had been in the first.” 

is wife was in retirement what she had been in the world. She nev- 
er complained. Perhaps even she showed herself in # more charm- 
ing light, as the kind and devoted companion of the hissed and penni- 
less poet, than as the admired wife of the popular dramatist. Poor 
Madame Crebillon hid their poverty from her husband with touching 
delicacy ; he almost fencied himself rich, such a magic charm did she 
contrive to cast over their humble dwelling. Like Midas, she appear- 
ed to possess the gift of changing whatever she touched into gold, that 
is to say, of giving life and light by her winning grace to everything 
with which she came in contact. Blessed, thrice blessed is that man, 
be he poet or philosopher, who, like Crebillon, has felt and understood 
that amiability and a contented mind are in a wife treasures inexhaus- 
tible, compared to which mere mundane wealth fades into utter insig 
nificance. No word of complaint passed Madame Crebillon’s lips; she 
was proud of her poet’s glory, and endeavoured always to sustain him 
in his independent ideas; she would listen resignedly to all his dreams 
of future triumphs, and knew how to cast herself into his arms when 
he would declare that he desired nothing more from mankind. One 
day, however, when there was no money in the house, on seeing him 
return with a dog under each arm, she ventured on a quiet remon- 
strance. ‘* Take care, Monsieur de Crebillon,” she said, with a smile, 
<* we have already eight dogs and fifteen cats.” 

* Well, I know that,” replied Crebillon; ‘‘ but see how piteously 
these poor dogs look at us; could I leave them to die of hunger in the 
street ?” 

«But did it not strike you that they might possibly die of hunger 
here? I can fully understand and enter into your feelings of love 
and pity for these poor animals, but we must not convert the house 
into a hospital for foundling dogs.” 

«Why despair?” said Crebillon. ‘ Providence never abandons ge- 
nius and virtue. The report goes that I am tobe of the Academy.” 

«I do not believe it,” said Madame Crebillon. ‘+ Fontenelle and La 
Motte, who are but beaux esprits will never permit a man like you to 
seat himself beside them, for if you were of the Academy, would you 
not be the king of it?” 

Crebillon, however, began his canvass, but as his wife had foreseen, 
Fontenelle and La Motte succeeded in having him black-balled. 

All these little literary thorns, however, only imparted greater 
charms to the calm felicity of Crebillon’s domestic hearth: but we 
must now open the saddest page of our poet’s hitherto peaceful and 
happy existence. 

ne evening, on his return from the Café Procope, the resort of all 
the wits and /itterateurs of the eighteenth century, Crebillon found 
his wife in a state of great agitation, half-undressed, and pressing their 
sleeping infant to her bosom. 

«Why, Charlotte, what is the matter ?” he exclaimed. 

“I am afraid,” replied she, trembling, and looking towards the bed. 

** What folly! you are like the children, you are frightened at 
shadows.” 

“* Yes, I am frightened at shadows; just now, as I was undressing, I 
saw a spectre glide along at the foot of the bed. I was ready to sink 
to the earth with terror, and it was with the greatest difficulty that I 
could muster strength enough to reach the child’s cradle.” 

“Child yourself,” said Crebillon, playfully, ‘you merely saw the 
shadow of the bed-curtains.” 

**No, no,” cried the young wife, seizing the poet’s hand—* it was 
Death! I recognized him; for it is not the first time that he has shown 
himself to me Ah! mon ami, with what grief and terror shall I pre- 
pare to lie down in the cold earth! If you love me asI love you, do 
not leave me for an instant; help me to die, for if you are by my side 
at that hour, I shall fancy I am but dropping asleep.” 

Greatly shocked at what he heard, Crebillon took his child in his 
arms, and carried it back to its cradle. He returned to his wife, 
pressed her to his bosom, and sought vainly for words to relieve her 


apprehensions, and to lead back her thoughts into less sombre chan- 


nels. He at length succeeded, but not without great difficulty, in 
ae her to retire to rest; she scarcely closed an eye. Poor 
rebillon sat in silence by the bed-side of his wife, praying fervently 


She Avion. 


Terrified at the deadly paleness of her cheeks, and the unnatural bril- 
liancy of her eyes, and sensitive and tender-hearted as a child, he was 
unable to restrain his tears. She cast herself passionately into his 
arms, and covered his cheeks with tears and kisses. 

‘* Tis all over now,” she whispered in a broken voice! “ my heart 
beats too strongly to beat much longer, but I die contented and happy, 
for I see by your tears that you will not forget me.” 

Crebillon rose hastily and ran to his father in-law ‘* Alas!” said 
the poor apothecary, ‘‘ her mother, who was as beautiful and good as 
she, died young of a disease of the heart, and her child will go the 
same way.” 

All the most celebrated physicians of the day were called in, but 
before they could determine upon a method of treatment, the spirit of 
poor Charlotte had taken flight from its earthly tabernacle. 

Crebillon, inconsolable at his loss, feared not the ridicule (for in the 
eighteenth centnry all such exhibitions of feeling were considered 
highly ridiculous) of oor wg ba wife ; he wept her loss during half 
@ century—in other words, to his last hour. 

During the space of two years he scarcely appeared once at the 
Théatre Frangaise. He had the air of a man of another age, so com- 
pletely a stranger did he seem to all that was going on around him. 
One might say that he still lived with his divi e Charlotte; he would 
oe to her unceasingly, as if her gentle presence was still making 

e wilderness of his solitary dwelling blossom like the rose. After 
fifteen years of mourning, some friends one day surprised him in his 
solitude, speaking aloud to his dear Charlotte, relating to her his pro- 
jects for the future, and recalling their past days of happiness: ‘‘ Ah, 
Charlotte,” he exclaimed, ‘ they all tell me of my glory, yet I think 
but of thee!” : 

The friends of Crebillon, uneasy respecting his future destiny, had 
advised him during the preceding year to present himself at court, 
where he was received and recognised as a man of genius. In the 
early days of his widowhood, he quitted Paris suddenly and took up 
his residence at Versailles. But at Versailles he lived as he had done 
in Paris, immured in his chamber, and entirely engrossed with his own 
sombre and lugubrious thoughts and visions; in consequence of this, 
he was scarcely noticed ; the king seeing before him a species of Dan- 
ubian peasant, proud of his genius and his poverty, treated him with 
an almost disdainful coldness of manner. Crebillon did not at first 
comprehend ed pene at Versailles. He was a simple-minded philo- 
sopher, who had studied heroes and not men. At length convinced 
that a poet at court is like a fish out of water, he returned to Paris to 
live more nobly with his heroes and his poverty. He retired to the 
Marais, to the Rue des Deux-Portes, taking with him only a bed, a 
table, and two chairs, and an arm-chair, “in case,” to use his own 
words, ‘‘ an honest man should come to visit him.” 

Irritated at the rebuff he had met with at Versailles, ashamed of 
having solicited in vain the justice of the |: ing, he believed henceforth 
only in liberty. ‘‘ Liberty,” said he, ‘‘is the most vivid sentiment 
engraven on my heart.” Unintentionally, perhaps, he avenged him- 
self in the first work he undertook after this event: the tragedy of 
*« Cromwell ”—‘“an altar,” as he said, “which I erect to liberty.” 
According to D’Alembert, he read to his friends some scenes of this 
play,.in which our British avercion for absolutism was painted with 
wild and startling energy; in consequence thereof, he received an 
order forbidding him to continue his piece. His Cromwell was a vil- 
lain certainly, but a villain which would have told well upon the 
stage, from the degree of grandeur and heroic dignity with which the 
author had invested the character. From that day he had enemies; 
but indeed it might be said that he had had enemies from the evening 
of the first representation of his ‘‘ Electre.” Success here below has 
no other retinue. 

Crebillon was now almost penniless. By degrees, without having 
foreseen such an occurrence, he began to hear his numerous creditors 
buzzing around him like a swarm of hornets. Not having anything 
else to seize, they seized at the theatre his author’s rights. The affair 
was brought before the courts, and led to a decree of the parliament 
which ordained that the works of the intellect were not seizable, conse- 
quently Crebil’on retained the income arising from the performance of 
his tragedies. 

Some years now passed away without bringing any new successes.— 
Compelled by the Court party to discontinue “ Cromwell,” he gave 
‘* Semiramis,” which, like ‘* Xerxes,” some time previously, was a fail- 
ure. Under the impression that the public could not bring itself to 
relish ‘‘ the sombre horrors of human tempests,” he sought to arm him- 
self as it were against his own nature, to subdue and soften it. The 
tragedy of ‘‘ Pyrrhus,” which recalled the tender colours of Racine, 
cost him five years’ labour. At that time, so strong in France was the 
empire of habit, that this tragedy, though utterly valueless as a work 
of art, and wanting both in style, relief, and expression, was received 
with enthusiasm. But Crebillon possessed too much good sense to be 
blinded by this spurious triumph. ‘‘Itis,” said he, when speaking of 
his work, ‘‘ but the shadow of a tragedy.” 

‘¢ Pyrrhus” obtained, after all, but a transitory success. After a 
brief period, the public began to discover that it was a foreign plant, 
which under a new sky gave out but afactitious brilliancy In despair 
at having wasted so much precious time in fruitless labour, and dis- 
gusted besides at the conduct of some shameless intriguers who frequen- 
ted the literary cafes of the capital, singing his defeat in trashy verse, 
Crebillon now retired almost wholly from the world. He would visit 
the theatre, however, occasionally to chat with a few friends over the 
literary topics of the day; but at length even this recreation was aban- 
doned, and he was seen in the world no more. 

He lived now without any other friends than his heroes and his cats 
and dogs, devouring the novels of La Calprenéde and relating long- 
winded romances to himself. His son affirms having seen fifteen dogs 
and as many cats barking and mewing at one time round his father, 
who would speak to them much more tenderly than he would to himself. 
According to Freron’s account, Crebillon would pick up and carry 
home under his cloak al] the wandering dogs he met with in the street, 
and give them shelter and hospitality. Butinreturn for this, he would 
require from them an aptitude for certain exercises; when, at the ter- 
mination of the prescribed period, the pupil was convicted of not having 
profited by the education he had received, the poet would take him un- 
der his cloak again, and put him down at the corner of a street and fly 
from the spot with tears in his eyes. 

On the death of La Motte, Crebillon was at length admitted into the 
Academy. As he was always an eccentric man, he wrote his ‘‘ Discourse” 
of reception in verse, a thing which had never been done before. On 
pronouncing this line, which has not yet been forgotten,— 


Aucun fiel n’a jamais empoisonné ma plume,— 


he was enthusiastically applauded. From that day, but from that day 
only, Crebillon was recognised by his countrymen as a man of honour 
and virtue, as well as genius. It wasrather late in the day, however; 
he had lost his wife, his son was mixing in the fashionable world, he 
was completely alone, and almost forgotten, expecting nothing more 
from the fickle public. More idle than a lazzarone, he passed years 
without writing a single line, though his ever-active imagination would 
still produce, mentally, tragedy atter tragedy. As he possessed a won- 
derful memory, he would compose and rhyme ofthand the entire five 
acts of a piece without having occasion to —_ pentopaper. One even- 
ing, under the impression that he had produced a masterpiece, he invi- 
ted certain of his brother Academicians to his house to hear his new 
play. When the party had assembled, he commenced, and declaimed 
the entire tragedy from beginning to end without stopping. Judging 
by the ominous silence with which the conclusion was received, that 
his audience was not over delighted with his play, he exclaimed, in a 
pet— 

“You see, my friends, I was right in not putting my tragedy on 

aper.” 
ae Why so ?” asked Godoyn. 

‘* Because I should have had the trouble of throwing it into the fire. 
Now, I shall merely have to forget it, which is easier done.” 

When Crebillon seemed no longer formidable in the literary world, 
and all were agreed that he was in the decline of his genius, the very 
men who had previously denied his power, now thought fit to combat 
Voltaire by exalting Crebillon, in the same way as they afterwards ex- 
alted Voltaire as soun as another star appeared on the literary horizon. 

“« With the intention of humbling the pride of Voltaire, they proceed- 
ed,” says a writer of the time, ‘“‘ to seek out in his lonely retreat the 
now aged and forsaken Crebillon, who, mute and solitary for the last 
thirty years, was no longer a formidable enemy for them, but whom 
they flattered themselves they could oppose as a species of phantom to 
the illustrious writer by whom they were eclipsed; just as, in former 

















in his heart; for perhaps he believed in omens and presentiments even 


toa greater degree than did Charlotte. Finding at length that she 
asleep, he got into bed himself. When he awoke in the | might reign under his name.” 


had dropped 
morning, be bebeld Charlotte bending over him in a half-raised pos- 
ture, as though she had been attentively regarding him as he slept. 


days, the Leaguers drew an old cardinal from out the obscurity in which 
he lived, to gain him the empty title of king, only that they themselves 


The literary world was then divided into two adverse parties,—the 
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avenues, succeeded for a length of time in blindi i ; 
for a mere wit ; Crebillon, for the sole ry heed 9 — pe 
orneille and Racine. It was this clique which invented the 4 adhd 
ever afterwards employed in the designation of these three peste tee 
neille the great, Racine the tender, and Crebillon the tra ic Or - 
great advantage Crebillon possessed over Voltaire: he had writte > 
thing for the last thirty years. His friends, or rather Voltai -* 
enemies, now began to give out that the author of « Rhadamiste” wae 
engaged in putting the finishing hand toa tragedy, a veritable dramatin 
wonder, by name ‘‘ Catilina.” Madame de Pompadour herself ote 
Voltaire’s importunate ambition, now went over with all her fore 
the camp of t e Crebillonists. She received Crebillon at court yo 
recommended him to the particular care of Louis XV., who conferred. 
pension on him, and also sponse him to the office of censor ro al. . 
** Catilina” was at length produced with great éc/at. The cour’ vart 
which was present in force at the first patlbraainee, doubtless olen y 
buted in a great measure to the success of the piece. The old “ 
thus encouraged, set to work, on a new play, the “ Triumvirat.” er 
fresh ardour; but as was Voltaire’s lot in after years, it was soon - 
ceptible that the poet was but the shadow of what he had been Out 
of respect, however, for Crebillon’s eighty-eight years, the traged oo 
applauded, but in a few days, the “ Triumvirat” was played to a ty 
benches. Crebillon had now but one thing left to do: to die whic, 
in fact, he did in the year 1792. — 
_It cannot be denied that Crebillon was one of the remarka P 
his century. That untutored genius, so striking in the baa 
brilliancy of certain of its creations, but which more frequently repel 
through its own native barbarity, was eminently the genius of Gre. 
billon. Bat what, above all, characterizes the genius of the French 
nation—wit, grace, and polish—Crebillon never possessed ; consequent- 
ly, with all his vigour and all his force, he never succeeded in creating 
a living work. He has depicted human perversity witha proud and 
daring hand—he has shown the fratricide, the infanticide, the parri 
cide, but he never succeeded in attaiuing the sublimity of the Greck 
drama. And yet J. J. Rousseau affirmed that of all the French trac c 
poets, Crebillon alone had recalled to him the grandeur of the G reeks 
if so, it was only through the nudity of terror, for the “ French 
/Eschylus” was utterly wanting in what may be termed human and 
philosophical sentiment. 
There is a very beautiful portrait of Crebillon extant, by Latour. [t 
would doubtless be supposed that the man, so terrible in his dramatic 
furies, was of a dark and sombre appearance. Far from it; Crebillon 
was of a fair complexion, and had an artless expression of counten- 
ance, and a pair of beautiful blue eyes. It must, however, be con- 
fessed, that by his method of borrowing the gestures of his heroes 
coupled, moreover, with the habit he had acquired of contracting his 
eyebrows in the fervour of composition, Crebillion in the end became q 
little more the man of his works. He was, moreover, impatient and 
irritable, even with his favourite dogs and cats, and occasionally with 
his sweet-tempered and angelic wife, the ever cheerful partner alike of 
his joys and sorrows, who had so nobly resigned herself to the chances 
and changes of his good and ill-fortune; that loving companion of his 
hours of profusion and gaiety, when he aped the grand seigneur, as well 
as the devoted sharer of those days of poverty and neglect when he 
retired from the worldin disgust, to the old dwelling-house of ti. 
Place Maubert. . 




















A GALLOP FOR LIFE. 


It was hot, burning hot, hot enough for Bengal, a few weeks ago, 
when a party of us were sitting in the shade of a clump of trees beside 
the brook that rattles down from the lake, with the unpronounceable 
name, on the big hills behind Tremadoc. Somec* our purty (they were 
from town, and lately arrived) had been haymaking in the field, which 
is not quite as steep as the roof of St. Paul's, but steep enough to 
tempt a roll or two in the fresh, sweet hay ; two had been fishing in the 
lake ; while a trio, lazy and romantic, had just been reading, with oc 
casional intervals of discussion, during which, it was wonderful the 
number of bottles of porter they had managed to empty, out of the three 
dozen put to cool in the hollow of the brook bank for the amateur hay- 
makers. By a universal vote, we had lunched under the trees on all 
manner of comestibles, including a wonderful salad of cold turbot, for 
want of a lobster. We were very happy and very warm, except the 
idlers. After luncheon, some went to sleep; Iam afraid some smoked; 
but no one scolded, and no one argued. As the evening crept on, the 
tide went down in the bay, and for miles there was nothing to be seez 
but a desert of yellow sand—real yellow sand, where Ariel’s fries/s 
might have danced with pleasure. We watched the sea receding, av\ 
receding, until only a dim white waggling line on the horizon told us 
where the waters of Port Madoc were to come from, at the turn of the 
tide. 

Everybody seemed deliciously lazy ; no one could be called or coaxed 
into haymaking again. To halt of us, open-air work was something 
new; to the other half, the rattle of new arrivals from town was won- 
derfully refreshing, after the vegetation of a Welsh village. So, gossip- 
ing, with a little singing, a little story-telling, and, I am afraid, a little 
flirting, the day wore out, the moon rose up, and presently, up a hun- 
dred channels, before unseen, the sea began to flow back, and sparkle 
below us, as we sat on the turf, on the hill-side, beside the rustling 
torrent. 

At length the conversation turned on rides across the sands, on the 
shores of the Solway, and the perils of Morecombe Bay. One quoted 
the adventure in ‘‘ Redgauntiet,’”’ another of Sir Arthur Wardour and 
Lovell in the ** Antiquary” ; a third, the story of the narrow escape of 
Madame D’Arblay, near Ilfracombe but we were all piqued with the 
acutest curiosity, when Alfred Aubrey, the matter-of-fact man, with 
a romantic name, said, between the whiffs of a genuine Manilla, ' 

‘«‘ J once had a narrow escape myself, crossing the Dee, on just such 
a night as this, only there was no moon; and | can assure you that gal- 
lopping a race with time and tide is no joke ” 

** Come,” cried Carry Darling, the self-elected dictatress of our a! 
fresco parliament, ‘* that will do; you have been talking nothing these 
three days but fishing and politics; put down your filthy tobacco, 
and tell us that—for you owe us astory.” So Aubrey, knowing that 
he had a Napoieon in petticoats to deal with, began, with fewer excuses 
than customary in such cases, as follows :— 

About twenty years ago, after a fatiguing London season, I was stop- 
ping at the decayed port and bathing village of Parkgate, on the Dee, 
opposite the equally decayed town and castle of Flint. It was a curious 
place to choose for amusement, for it had, and has, no recommendation 
except brackish water, pleasant scenery at high water, and excessive 
dulness. But, to own the truth, I was in love, desperately in love with 
one of the most charming, provoking little sylphs in the world, who. 
after driving me half crazy in London, was staying on a visit with an 
uncle, a Welsh parson, at dreary Parkgate. Not that it was dreary t 
me when Laura was amiable; on the contrary, I wrote tomy friends and 
described it as one of the most delightful watering-places in England, 
and, by so doing, lost for ever the good graces and legacy of my Aunt 
Grumph, who travelled all the way from Brighton on my description, 
and only stayod long enough to change horses. One sight of the one 
street of tumble-down houses, in face of a couple of miles of sand and 
shingle at low water, was enough. She never spoke to me again, Ck 
cept to express her extreme contempt for my opinion. ; 

Our chief amusement was riding on the sand, and sometimes crossing 
to Flint at low water. You know, of course, that formely the Dee was 4 
great commercial river, with important ports at Chester, Parkgate, a0 
Flint ; but, in the course of time, the banks have fallen in, increasing 
the breath at the expense of the depth; so that at Parkgate, whence 
formerly the Irish packets sailed, the fisher-girls can walk over at low 
water, merely tucking up their petticoats in crossing the channel, 
down which the main stream of fresh water flows. y ' 

But although this broad expanse of sand affords a firm footing, ® 
low water, for the whole way across, except just round Flint, omg 
there are several quicksands, when the tide turns, in certain states © 
the wind, the whole estuary is covered with wonderful rapidity ; for 
the tide seems to creep up subterraneous channels, and you may ? 
yourself surrounded by salt-water when you least expect it. I 

This was of no consequence to us, as we were never tied for time. ae 
was teaching Laura to ride on a little Welsh pony, and the sands 7 
a famous riding-school. I laugh now when I think of the little aoe 
a pony she used to gallop about, for she now struggles into a ——— “4 
of ordinary dimensions with great difficulty, and weighs neary 
much as her late husband, Mr Alderman Mallard. In a short t a 
Laura made so much progress in horsemanship, that she insiste0 
mounting my hackney, a full-sized well-bred animal, and gory ert 
on the rat-pony. When I indulged her in this fancy—for =. “on 
she had her own way—I had the satisfaction of being rewarde A re 
roars of laughter at the ridiculous figure I cut, ambling bes! the 





Crebillonists and the Voltairians. 
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ground, and my nose peering over the little Welshman’s shaggy ears, 
while my fairy galloped round us, drawing all sorts of ridiculous com- 
isons. This was bad enough, but when Captain Egret, the nephew 
ef my charmer’s aunt’s husband, a handsome fellow, with “a lovely 
ey horse, with such a tail,” as Laura described it, came up from 
Gcoter to stay a few days, I could stand my rat-pony no longer, and 
felt much too ill to ride out; so stood at the window of my lodgings 
with my shirt-collar turned down, and Byron in my hand open at one 
of the most murderous passages, watching Laura on my chesnut, and 
Captain Egret on his grey, cantering over the deserted bed of the Dee. 
They were an aggravatingly handsome couple, and the existing state 
of the law on manslaughter enabled me to derive no satisfaction from 
the hints contained in the ‘‘Giaour” or the “ Corsair.” Those were 
our favourite books of reference for Young England in those days. 
Indeed, we were all amateur pirates and felons in theory : but when I 
had been cast down in disgnst at the debased state of civilization, 
which prevented me from challenging Captain Egret to single combat, 
with Laura for the prize of the victor, instead of a cell in Chester Castle, 
my eyes fell on an advertisement in a local paper, which turned my 
thoughts into a new channel, of ‘* Sale of Blood Stock, Hunters and 
Hackneys,” at Plas * * *, near Holywell. 

I was determined to give up murder, and buy another horse, for I 
could ride as well as the Captain; and then what glorious téte-a-tétes 
I could have, with my hand on the pommel of Laura’s side-saddle. The 
idea put me in good-humour. Regimental duties having suddenly re- 
called Captain Egret, I spent a delightful evening with Laura; she 
quite approved of my project, and begged that I would choose a horse 
« with a long tail of a pretty colour,” which is every young lady’s idea 
of what a horse should be. 

Accordingly I mounted my chesnut ona bright morning of July and 
rode across to Flint, accompanied by a man, to bring back my intended 

urchase. It was dead low water, when, full of happy thoughts, in 
the still warm silence of the summer morning, holding my eager horse 
hard in, I rode at a foot-pace across the smooth, hard, wave-marked, 
bed of the river. There was not acloud in the sky. The sun, rising 
slowly, cast a golden glow over the sparkling sand. Pat-pat-pit-pat, 
went my horse’s feet, not loud enough to disturb the busy crows and 
gulls seeking their breakfast; they were not afraid; they knew I had 
no gun. I remember it ; I see it all before me, as if it were yesterdaye 
for it was one of the most delicious moments of my life. But th 
screaming gulls and whistling curlews were put to flight, before I had 
half crossed the river’s bed, by the cheerful chatter, laughter, and 
fragments of Welsh airs sung in chorus by a hearty crowd ef cockle 
and mussel gatherers, fishermen, and farmer’s wives, on their way to 
the Cheshire side—men, women, (they were the majority), and child- 
ren on foot, on ponies and donkeys, and in little carts. Exchanging 
good-humoured jokes, I passed on until I came to the ford of the chan- 
nel, where the river runs between banks of deep soft sand. At low 
water, at certain points in summer, it is but a few inches deep; but 
after heavy rains, and soon after the turning of the tide, the depth in- 
creases rapidly. 

At the ford! met a second detachment of Welsh peasantry preparing 
to cross, by making bundles of shoes and stockings, and tucking up 
petticoats very deftly. Great was the fun and the splashing, and 
plenty of jokes on the Saxon and his red horse going the wrong way. 
The Welsh girls in this part of the country are very pretty, with beau- 
tiful complexions, a gleam of gold in their dark hair, and an easy 
graceful walk from the habit of carrying the water-pitchers from the 
wells on their heads. The scene made me feel anything but melancholy 
or ill-natured. I could not help turning back to help a couple of little 
damsels across, pillion-wise, who seemed terribly afraid of wetting 
their finery at the foot ford. 

Having passed the channels, the wheels and footmarks formed a plain 
direction for a safe route, which, leaving Flint Castle on my right, 
brought me into the centre of Flint, without any need of a guide. The 
rest of my road was straightforward and common-place. I reached the 
farm where the sale was to take place in time for breakfast, and was 
soon lost in a crowd of country squires, Welsh parsons, farmers, horse- 
dealers, and grooms. 

Late in the day I purchased a brown stallion, with a strain of Arab 
blood, rather undersized, but compact, and one of the handsomest 
horses I ever saw before or since, very powerful, nearly thorough- 
bred. When the auctioneer had knocked him down to me, I said to 
one of the grooms of the establishment who was helping my man— 
handing him a crown-piece at the same time— 

‘As the little brown horse is mine, with all its faults, just have 
the goodness to tell me what is his fault ?”’ 

“Why, sir,” he answered, ‘‘he can walk, trot, gallop, and jump, 
first rate, surely ; but he’s very awkward to mount; and when you are 


on, he’ll try uncommon hard to get you off, for two minutes; if you 
stick fast, he will be quiet enough all day.” 


“Thank you, my man,” I replied, ‘I'll try him directly.” 

Just before starting I found the chesnut had a shoe loose, and had to 
send him to the nearest village, two miles oft. I had promised Laura 
to return by eight o'clock, to finish a delightful book we were reading 
together, until the tiff about Captain Egret had interrupted us. You 
may judge if 1 was not impatient; and yet, with fifteen miles to ride 
to Flint, I had no time to spare. 

My friend, the groom, saddled the brown horse and brought him 
down to the open road to me. He trotted along, with shining coat and 
arched neck, snorting and waving his great tail like a lion. As he 
piaffed and paraded sideways along, casting back his full eye most 
wickedly, every motion spoke mischief; but there was no time for con- 
sideration; I had barely an hour to do fifteen miles of rough roads 
before crossing the river, and must get to the river-side cool. I had 
intended to have ridden the chesnut, who was experienced in water, but 
the ioose shoe upset that arrangement. 

Without giving him any time to see what I was about, I caught him 
by the mane and the reins, threw myself from a sloping bank into the 
saddle, and, although he dragged the groom across the road, I had both 
feet in the stirrups before he burst from his held. Snorting fiercely, 
he bucked and plunged until I thought the girths would surely crack ; 
but other horsemen galloping past, enabled me to bustle him into full 
speed, and in five minutes he settled down into along, luxurious stride, 
with his legs under his haunches, that felt like a common canter, but 
really devoured the way, and swept me past everything on the road. 
Up hill and down, it was all the same, he bounded, like a machine full 
of power on the softest of steel-springs. 

Ten miles were soon past, and we reached Holywell; up the steep 
hill and through the town, and down the steep narrow lanes, we went, 
and reached the level road along the shore leading to Flint, without 
halt, _ within two miles of that town; then I drew bridle, to walk 
in cool. 

By this time the weather, which had been bright all day, had chang- 
ed ; afew heat drops of rain fell, thunder was heard rolling in the 
distance, and a wind seemed rising and murmuring from the sea. 

I looked at my watch as we entered the town; it was an hour past 
the time when I intended to have crossed—but Laura must not be 
disappointed ; so I only halted at the inn long enough to let the brown 
wash his mouth out, and, without dismouting, rode on to the guide’s 
house. As I passed the Castle, I heard a band playing; it was a party 
of officers, with their friends, who had come up on a picnic from 
Chester. 

When I reached the cottage of old David, the guide, he was sitting 
on the bench at the door, putting on his shoes and stockings; and 
part of the party I had met in the morning, as they passed, cried, 
“You’re late, master ; you must hurry on to cross to-night.” David 
was beginning to dissuade me; but when I threw him a shilling, and 
trotted, he followed me, pattering down the beach. 

‘You must make haste, master, for the wind’s getting up, and will 
bring the tide like a roaring lion—it will. But I suppose the pretty 
lady with the rosy face expects you. But where’s the red horse? I 
Wish you had him. Ido not like strange horses on such a time as 
this—indeed, and I do not,” headded. But I had no time for explana- 
tions, although David was a great ally of ours. I knew I was expected ; 
it was getting dusk, and Laura would be anxious, J hoped. 

Pushing briskly along, we socn reached the ford of the chanuel, so 

calm and shallow in the morning, but now filling fast with the tide ; 
dark clouds were covering the sky, and the wind brought up a hollow 

murmuring sound. 

“* Now get across, young gentleman, as fast as you can, and keep 
your eye on the windmill, and don’t spare your spurs, and you will 

have lenty of time ; so good evening, God dless you! young gentleman, 

and the pretty lady, too,” cried David, honestest of Welsh guides. 
tried to walk the brown horse through the ford where it was not 





where all but a perpendicular bank of soft sand had to be leaped and 
climbed over. River several unsuccessful efforts, I was obliged to slip 
off, and climb up on foot, side by side with my horse, holding on by the 
flap of the saddle. IfI had not dismounted, we should probably have 
roiled back together. 

When I reached the top of the bank, rather out of breath, I looked 
back, and saw David making piteous signs, as he moved off rapidly, 
for me to push along. But this was an easier said than done; the 
brown horse would not let me come near him. Round and round he 
went, rearing and plunging, until I was quite exhausted. Coaxing and 
threatening were alike useless; every moment it was getting darker. 
Once I thought of letting the brute go, and swimming back to David. 
But when I looked at the stream, ant thought of Laura, that idea was 
dismissed. Another tussle, in which we ploughed up the sand in a 
circle, was equally friutless, and I began to think he would keep me 
there to be drowned, for to cross to Parkgate on foot before the tide 
came up strong, seemed hopeless. At length, finding I could not get 
to touch his shoulder, I seized the opportunity, when he was close to 
the bank of the stream, and catching the curb sharply in both hands, 
backed him half way down almost into the water. Before he had quite 
struggled up to the top, I threw myself into the saddle, and was car- 
ried off at the rate of thirty miles an hour toward the sea. 

But I soon gathered up the reins, and, firm in my seat, turned my 
Tartar’s head toward the point where I could see the white windmill 
gleaming through the twilight on the Cheshire shore. ‘ 

I felt that I had not a moment to spare. The sand, so firm in the 
morning, sounded damp under my horse’s stride; the little stagnant 
pools filled visibly, and joining formed shallow lakes, through which 
we dashed in a shower of spray ; and every now and then we leaped over 
or plunged in todeep holes. At first I tried to choose a path, but as it 
rapidly grew darker, I sat back in my saddle, and with my eyes fixed 
on the tower of the windmill, held my horse firmly into a hand gallop, and 
kept a straight line. He was a famous deep-chested long-striding little 
fellow, and bounded along as fresh as when I started. By degrees my 
spirits began to rise; I thought the danger past; I felt confidence in 
myself and horse, and shouted to him in encouraging triumph. Already 
I was, in imagination, landed and relating my day’s adventures to 
Laura, when with a heavy plunge down on his head, right over went 
the brown stallion, and away I flew as far asthe reins, fortunately fast 
grasped, would let me. Blinded with wet sand, startled, shaken, con- 
fused, by a sort of instinct, I scrambled to my feet almost as soon as my 
horse, who had fallen over a set of salmon-net stakes. Even in the in- 
stant of my fall, all the horror of my situation was mentially visible 
tome. In a moment I lived years. I felt that I was a dead man; I 
wondered if my body would be found; I thought of what my friends 
would say; I thought of letters in my desk I wished burned. I thought 
of relatives to whom my jourrey to Parkgate was unknown, of debts I 
wished paid, of parties with whom I had quarrelled, and wished I had 
been reconciled. I wondered whether Laura would mourn for me, 
whether she really loved me. In fact, the most serious and ridiculous 
thoughts were jumbled altogether, while I muttered, once or twice, a 
hasty gongs 5 and yet I did not lose a moment in remounting. This 
time my horse made no resistance, but stood over his hocks in a pool 
of salt water, and trembled and snorted—not fiercely, but in fear. 
There was no time to lose. I looked round for the dark line of the 
shore; it had sank in the twilight. I looked again for the white tower ; 
it had disappeared. The fall and the rolling, and turning of the horse 
in rising, had confused all my notions of the points of the compass. I 
could not tell whetherit was the dark clouds from the sea, or the dizzy 
whirling of my brain; but it seemed to have become black night in a 
moment. 

The water seemed to flow in all directions round and round. [I tried, 
but could not tell which was the sea, and which the river side. The 
wind, too, seemed to shift and blow from all points of the compass. 
Then, “ Softly,” I said to myself, ‘‘ be calm; you are confused by 
terror; be a man;” and pride came to my rescue. I closed my eyes 
for a moment, and whispered, ‘‘O Lord, save me.” Then with an ef- 
fort, calmer, as though I had gulped down something, I opened my 
eyes, stood up in my stirrups and peered into the darkness. As 
far as I could see, were patches of water eating up the dry bits of 
sand; as far asI could hear, a rushing tide was on all sides. Four 
times, in different directions, I dashed on, and stopped when I found the 
water rising over the shoulders of my horse. 

I drew up on a sort of island of sand, which was every minute grow- 
ing less, and gathering all the strength of my lungs, shouted again and 
again, and then listened; but there came no answering shout. Sud- 





denly, a sound of music came floating past me, I could distinguish the 
air; it was the military band playing **Home, sweet Home” I tried 
to gather from what quarter the sound came; but each time the wind 


instruments brayed out loudly, the sounds seemed to come to me from 
every direction at once. ‘‘Ah!” I thought, «‘I shall see home no 


more.” I could have wept, but I had notime; my eyes were staring 
through the darkness, and my horse plunging and rearing, gave me no 
rest for weeping. I gave him his head once, having heard that horses, 
from ships sunk at sea, have reached land distant ten miles, by in- 
stinct; but the alternation of land and shallow and deep water con- 
fused his senses, and destroyed the calm power which might have been 
developed in the mere act of swimming. 

At length, after a series of vain efforts, I grew calm and resigned. I 
made up my mind todie. I took my handkerchief from my neck, and 
tied my pocket-book ts the D’s of the saddle. I pulled my rings off my 
fingers, and put them in my pocket—I had heard of wreckers cutting 
off the fingers of drowned men—and then was on the point of dashing 
forward at random, when some inner feeling made me cast another 
steady glance all round. At that moment, just behind me, something 
sparkled twice, and disappeared, and then reappearing, shone faintly, 
but so steadily, that there could be no doubt it was a light on the Che- 
shire shore. In an instant, my horse’s head was turned round. I 
had gathered him together, dug in the spurs, and crying from the bot- 
tom of my heart, “‘ Thank God!” in the same moment, not profanely, 
away toward the light. It was a hard fight; the ground seemed melt- 
over hard, now swimming (that was easy,) and now and again leaping 
and half falling, but never losing hold of my horse or sight of the bea- 


that had saved me. 


a rushlight burning at either end. I owed my life to death! 
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GLIMMERINGS IN THE DARK. 


its proper sense) never can be written. 


prominently out among the men of their time. 


and how they were rewarded and 


only in the shape of rumour. 





More than three or four feet deep; but he first refused; ther, when 
pressed plunged fiercely in, and was out of his depth in a moment. He 


Swam boldly enough, but obstinately kept his head down the stream; 
80 that, ins 


but with a horseman’s instinct, shouting encouragingly, and dashed 


ing from under us—now struggling through soft sand, now splashing 


con; we forced through every obstacle, until at length the water grew 
shallower and shallower ; we reached the sand, and, passing the sand, 
rattled over the shingle of high-water mark—and I was saved! But 
I did not, could not stop; up the loose shingles I pressed on to the light 
Icould not rest one instant, even for thanksgiv- 
ing. until I knew to what providential circumstance I owed my safety. 
I drew up at a fisherman’s hut of the humblest kind, built on the high- 
est part of the shore, full two miles from Parkgate; a light, which 
seemed faint when close to it, twinkled from a small latticed window. 
I threw myself from my horse, and knocked loudly at the door, and as 
I knocked, fumbled with one hand in my soaked pocket for my purse. 
Twice I knocked again, and the door, which was unhasped, flew open. 
A woman, weeping bitterly, rose at this rude summons; and at the 
same moment I saw on the table the small coffin of a young child, with 


It is an observation which has often been made, that history has yet 
to be written; but it might with equal truth be said that history (in 
The chronicles of the past 
deal mainly with the great and mighty ones of the earth, with the 
few who, either by virtue of their rank or their intellect, have stood 
They tell use how 
princes fared and dressed and lodged and travelled, what statesmen 
ruled, and what manner of men they were, what warriors fought, and 
how many thousands they slew, what priests upheld the dignity of the 
church and aggrandized its wealth, what authors thought and wrote, 
ersecuted for their opinions, what 
reformers strove for the right and strulggled against the wrong, and 
succeeded or failed, and failing peris hed at the stake or upon thescaf- 
fold. And these events come down to us discoloured and distorted, so 
that with every atom of truth there is a large alloy of falsehood, forin 
those times the facilities of communication being but very imperfect the 
news of even the most startling events travelled but slowly, and then 
The death of a king was sometimes 
months before it became known through the kingdom, and the monk- 
ish historian,—for monks are for the most part the historians of the 
olden times,—secluded in his solitary cloister, heard only of what was 
passing afar at long intervals, and then with such exaggerations as 
its leag journey had encumbered the truth with. It is thus that around 
; the records of great events even hangs much of error; but ifthey had 





ing silently and unnoted along, but nevertheless sha: its o 
course and that of the world. Th Pes ites 
surface of the stream, they alone meet the eye and overlay all the rest ; 
but it is the waters below which wear the chaunel and 
course of Oe = mass. Ri, _— of history is to be 
the wants, feelings, sympathies, and hopes of the le, and in the 
gress which springs fr peop’ 4 
in the shadows of the past. 


e actions of the great are like the 

the 
t for in 
om them; but in a great measure these are 


They are not wholly lost however, for it is hardly possible that mill- 


ions of men could have lived and left no mark behind of their residence 
upon the earth. In the old legends, the songs and poems of the min- 
strels, in obsolete and forgotten laws, in mouldering black-letter tomes, 
and rare ancient Manuscripts, there is much of the life of the e 
of the olden time; but these sources can scarcely be said to be open to 
the general reader. They are stored in the libraries of colleges and muse- 


ums hoarded in private hands, and when access is procured to them, they 


are shrouded in languages which are not known by the great mass of 
readers. 
in the rough vigorous Saxon spoken by our forefathers ; some in the 


Some of them are inscribed in crabbed monkish Latin; some 


Norman French, which conquest imposed upon the country at the sword’s 
point,—and to all but students they are dumb. Yet want toknow what 


they say, now perhaps more than ever. Inthe midst of our civilization 


there isa love forthe olden times and for olden thing, which seems 


tinged with the light ofromance. There is a ten tency in art and in litera- 


ture to hang about them medieval garments, which is but the strug- 
gling expression of adeep feeling striving for gratification, and he does 
well—well for the wants of the age, who uses the student’s knowledge 


to open the sealed fountains of the past, and let their waters flow among 


his less-gifted fellows. This is just what Mr. F. Somner Merryweather 
has done in his work entitled “ Glimmerings in the Dark, or Lights 
and Shadows of the Olden Times,” into which we propose to dip for 


the amusement of our readers. 


It is difficult to picture to ourselves a time when this island, now 
teeming with activity, fertility, and wealth,—the workshop of the 
world, was for the most part covered by forests and swamps, the abode 
at once of ferocivus beasts and our scarcely less savage ancestors ; yet 
it was in this state that the preachers of Christianity first found it. A 


great part of the people were slaves, bought and sold with the land 


upon which they were born, like so many cattle; relatives sold their 
kin into slavery in other lands,—even parents thus disposed oftheir 
childrenin order to add to their gains ; wives were sold to their future 
husbands without having a voice is their own disposal, the price being 
fixed by law or custom, and the most hideous crimes were atoned for by a 
pecuniary fine. Dark times were those, and the first glimmer of light 
among the gloom proceeds from the labours of the old monks. e 
general impression of those priests of the olden times, in the minds of 
the majority of Protestants, is that they were lazy sensualists, fatten- 
ing upon the spoils of the people. Whatever foundation there may be 
for that opinion at a later period the Church’s existence, it is cer- 
tainly not the truth as regards the early ecclesiastics. They were the 
first instruments of civilization among the people, the first to denounce 
slavery as unchristian, and to ameliorate its horrors. It was through 
their influences that slaves were forbidden to be sold into heathen 
lands, as had formerly been the case. From the first, the ministers 
of the Church had preached Christianity to all alike and equally,— 
to the poor as well as to the rich, to the bond as well as the free. 
The serf and the lord alike became her children, and ecclesiastical 
pride, if nothing better, forbade her to see her children become the 
bondsmen of heathens, and prompted her to raise their condition. It 
is true that amid all this the Church held slaves, for slavery was among 
the institutions of the country, by using which she gained power ; but 
the serfs of the Church were more kindly treated than those of tem- 
poral lords, and grew more fitted to become freemen; and many thou- 
sands were set free under the influence of the doctrine that the man- 
umission of the slave was a2 goed deed, and acceptable in the sight of 
God. 

It is quite a mistake to suppose that the early monks were lazy; they 
were examples of industry to a population sunk in sloth, and many of 
the greatest works of Saxon times were performed by the ecclesiastics. 
They settled down amid bogs and marshes and built their monasteries, 
and where before the bittern cried and the reeds and rushes grew, gar- 
dens smiled and corn-fields presented their yellow riches to the autumn 
sun. The highest prelates did not think it beneath them to share in 
these manual labours, and it is curious to hear, as the venerable Bede 
tells us, that Eskrwine, Abbot of Wearmouth, ‘“‘ employed himself in 
guiding the plough, winnowing the corn, and even forged instruments 
of husbandry at the anvil.” It is said that even Thomas a Becket, the 
haughty prelate who withstood the rage of the second Henry, “ would go 
into the fields and help the monks reap corn and make hay,” after he 
was Archbishop of Canterbury. It is too the monks to that we are to 
attribute the first improvements in farm operations; and among others 
we are told, Richard, Archbishop of Canterbury, the successor of 
Thomas a Becket, ‘‘ was very industrious in farming the church lands,” 
and that ‘he enriched the soil with dung and chalk, which Peter of 
of Blois intimates was a common practice among the bishops. Indeed 
by these labours, England became so celebrated for its fertility, that 
William of Poitiers calls it a storehouse of Ceres, from the richness and 
abundance of its corn.” Indeed, it is pretty plain that the foundation 
of the wealth of the Church was laid deep in the industry of its minis- 
ters, and it cannot be said of the monks that they were greedy or nig- 
gardly of the wealth produced by their labours, for hospitality and 
charity were among their most prominent virtues. ‘* However humble 
the applicant, the porter answered Dei Gratias to all who knocked at 
the convent-gate, and as the traveller entered the spacious hall or hos- 
pitium, friendly monks made him welcome with abundant cheer; the 
abbot took his meals at the same table, and he bestowed upon his guest 
a blessing from the sacerdotal chair, expounded portions of the holy 
scriptures, and exhorted him to acts of piety anddevotion.” The monks 
dreaded above all things the imputation of parsimony, and in times of 
famine and trouble their generosity was unbounded ; they even stripped 
their altars to minister to the wants of the suffering. ‘* The monastic 
coffers in such times were drained to the last piece of gold; the treas- 
ures of the plate-chest disappeared, their saintly relics were stripped 
from their gorgeous shrines, and even their very monasteries were 
mortgaged to the Jews, rather than the poor should leave the gate un- 
fed, or the naked turned away unclothed.” It was by such acts as 
these that the old Catholic Church won the affections of the people, and 
we cannot wonder at a writer of the time of the Reformation, alluding 
to the ruin of the monasteries, saying: ‘That it was a pitiful thing 
to hear the lamentations that the people of the country made, for there 
was great hospitality kept among them.’”’ We also find the monks per- 
forming great public works, such as draining fens, making causeways 
over dangerous marshes, and repairing and protecting public roads. 
The history of Monachism presents a striking parallel with the lives 
of many men. Beginning in the midst of difficulties, bearing hardships 
with stern endurance, conquering them by active effort, amassing 
wealth and gaining power, and then sinking down in luxury and sloth, 
till their fall is only mourned for the generous qualities which they re- 
tained after they had lost their usefulness. 

Closely connected with monkish history, js that of witchcraft, magic, 
and philosophy; but here the monks do not appear to so much ad- 
vantage. Lightly as we may smile now at the tales of waxen ima- 
ges, made in the likeness of a man, being roasted before a fire, till as 
the figure melted away, the man decayed; absurd as may appear the 
stories of ugly and decrepit old women anointing their broomsticks with 
a cunningly-compounded devil’s ointment, and flying away over house 
and tree-tops to join the nocturnal revels of the fiends ; absurd as may 
seem the accounts of their bewitching youths and maidens, blighting 
harvests, striking cattle dead, &c., we must remember that in those 
days, these were matters of earnest faith. The strangest part of this 
old belief is, that not only it entered into the minds of the victims, but 
also into those of scores who were doomed, and suffered upon their own 
confession of being in league with an Evil One. For this faith the 
ancient ecclesiastics were in a great measure responsible, They 
reached the truth as well as the wickedness of the forbidden arts, and 
it would have been almost as dangerous to have avowed a disbelief of 
their existence, as to have admitted their practice. — In addition to this, 
the monks gave countenance to a notion of the possibility of human be- 
ings leaguing themselves with spirits, by the miracles which they pro- 
fessed to perform, and their doctrine of the efficacy of relies to guard 
from danger, and save from disease, gave countenance to the whole 
paraphernalia of charms and amulets in which the witches dealt. It 
may be shrewdly conjectured toc, that though the Church launched 
her anathemas and fulminated her decrees against those who practised 
forbidden arts, yet that on the whole they were a source of both profit 
and power to her servants. With regard to the monkish miracles, we 
agree with Mr. Merryweather, that no doubt many sick persons were 


| been truly chronicled they would form only a part of history as it ought | made whole, and great marvels done, by what was supposed to be mi- 


tead of landing on an easy, shelving shore, he came out| tobe. Below all this there was the great under-current of life run- 


raculous agency; and we alsocoincide with him in thinkiag that 
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were the result of that faith which is so striking a characteristic 
of the middle ages, and perhaps to a mesmeric power unconsciously ex- 
ercised by the miracle-makers. 

The influence of religion over science was for a long time a very 
pbaneful one. The Church prescribed the limits of knowledge, and 
adopted dogmas beyond which men were forbidden to pooeser. he cry 
of magician, sorcerer, wizard, was always ready to be launched against 
the daring student who grasped natural laws, which were, or appeared 
to be, inconsistent with religious sciences. The philosopher was 
obliged to hide himself and his discoveries in obscurity, and the world 
thus lost the benefit of his researches, while a habit of mystery was 

endered, which re-acted prejudicially upon his own mind. Not 
only laymen, but ecclesiastics themselves, suffered from this cause.— 
Servetus, afterwards Pope, and Girald, Archbishop of York, were 
abuse i and denounced for their asserted magical practices, and every 
one knows the persecutions and imprisonments the learned monk Roger 
Bacon endured at the hands of the ecclesiastics. Religious dissenters 
were also made the victims of the popular belief in magic. The hatred 
excited against the Waldenses, for example, was in a great part attri- 
butable to their nightly prayer-meetings being held up as diabolical 


orgies. 
"Bat while the control which the Church had over science was very 
judicial to the chemist or the mathematician, those who produced 

e lighter literature of the day were munificently rewarded. Histo- 
rians, translators, and writers of tales and songs and merry jests, 
were the companions of princes and nobles, and for what we should 
look upon now as trivial performances, pensions were bestowed and 
estates granted. Among the rough hard men of those days, there was, 
as there ever is in the human mind, a respect and a love for intellect, 
which flowed in the only channel permitted by religious prejudices. 

We must pass over many goodly chapters in Mr. Merryweather’s 
book, filled with quaint extracts laboriously gathered from long-for- 

tten books and worm-eaten parchments, so that we may have space 

eft for a peep at some of the manners and customs of our grim old an- 
cestors. One thing which presents a curious contrast to these days of 
express trains at fifty miles an hour, lightning telegraphs whispering 
news hundreds of miles in a second, and penny posts, is the dangers and 
tardiness of travelling in the olden times, and the difficulty of trans- 
mitting news, We are told that ‘‘ the massacre of the Jews in London, 
at the coronation of Richard the First, was not known at Stamford, 
Norwich, or York, until several months had elapsed ;” and even so laie 
as the time of James the Second, not two centuries ago, the abdication 
of that monarch “‘ was not known in the Orkneys until three months 
after that important event had taken place.” A locomotive now whirls 
us from London to Edinburgh in a single day ; but five centuries ago, 
when Scotland and England were warring kingdoms, a safe conduct 
for forty days was allowed to Lion, herald to the king of Scotland, to 
e from London to the borders, with five servants and six horses.— 

roissart tells it as a marvel, that the mother of Richard the Second 
made the journey from Canterbury to London in a single day, the con- 
sequence of which unusual fatigue was asevere illness In those times, 
travellers banded themselves together for security against robbers, and 
hired guides to show them the way over “‘merrie England.” The car- 
rier from Norwich managed to reach the metropolis in a fortnight — 
Few of the citizens of London dared to venture into such dangerous 
places as Aldgate, Wood Street, or Gray’s-inn Lane, after nightfall ; 
and the streets are described by a chronicler of Henry the Eighth’s 
time, as ‘‘ very foul, and full of pits and sloughs; very perilous, as 
well for all the king’s subjects on horseback, as on foot.” 

The olden times were sadly deficient of those home comforts which 
we now enjoy. The houses of the peasantry are described as “‘ narrow, 
covered with straw and reed, wherein the people and the beasts lie to- 
gether.” The transparent windows of to-day were unknown, previous 
to the latter part of the fourteenth century; “ lattice-work or anoaken’ 
frame, finely panelled and chequered with horn, were the usual sub- 
stitutes.” For some time after windows were introduced, they were so 
expensive a luxury, ‘‘that when the lord left his mansion for any 
length of time, the windows were taken out, wrapt up, and carefully 
laid by.” The ample chimney-corners so often pointed to as examples 
of old English comfort, are of no more ancient date than glass windows; 

previously, the smoke after duly blinding the inmates, and evoking a- 
larming fits of coughing, filtered slowly through a hole in the roof or an 
unglazed window. Piers Plowman speaks of ‘‘ achamber with a chim 
ney in which rich men dined,” as a sort of wonder; and Hollinshed 
quaintly remarks, that ‘* the old men, in his day, noted how marvellous. 


splendid salons of the Princess Menzikoff. She had been dancing, and 
her late partner was saying a few words, to which she scarcely made 
any reply. Her eyes were fixed upon a gentleman, who after observing 
her for some time, had turned away in search of some one. He was the 
handsomest man she had ever seen in her life, and she was curious to 
know who he was. A little above the middle height, slight, pale, with 
great eyes, soft in repose like those of a woman, he had at once inter- 
ested Geeraldine, who, like most women, could excuse every bad 
feature in a man save insipid or unmeaning eyes; and she asked her 
mother who he was. 

** He’s a very bad man,” said Mme Delisle. ‘‘ Of noble family, rich, 
titled, young, and handsome, he is celebrated only for his follies. He 
throws away thousands on very questionable pleasures, and has the 
unpardonable fault, in my eyes, of always ridiculing marriage. 

“TI cannot forgive him for ridiculing marriage, mamma, but I can 
excuse him for not wishing to marry.” 

** My dear, a man who dislikes marriage is never 2 goodman. A 
woman may from caprice or from many motives object to marrying, but 
& man, except when under the influence of hopeless affection—and men 
have rarely feeling enough for this—always must be a husband to be a 
good citizen.” 

‘* Ah, mamma, you have been so happy that you think all must be 
so; but you see many who are not. 

“* Mme Delisle,” said the Princess Menzikoff, who unperceived had 
come round to her, ‘‘ allow me to introduce you to my friend Alfred de 
Rougement. I must not call him count, he being what we call a demo- 
crat with a clean face and white kid gloves.” 

‘“‘ The princess is always satirical,” replied M. de Rougement smil- 
ing; ‘and my harmless opposition to the government now in power, 
and which she honours with her patronage, is all her ground for so 
terrible an announcement.” 

Mme Delisle and Geraldine both started and coloured, and when 
Alfred de Rougement proposed for the next dance, he was accepted, 
though next minute the mother would gladly have found any excuse to 
have prevented her daughter from dancing. Alfred de Rougement was 
the very ‘‘ bad man,” whom she had the instant before been denoun- 
cing But it was now too late. From that evening Geraldine never 
went to a ball without meeting Alfred. She received many invitations 
from most unexpected quarters, but as surely as she went she found 
her new admirer, who invited her to dance as often as he could without 
breaking the rules of etiquette. And yet he rarely spoke: the dance 
once over, he brought her back to her mother’s side, and left her with- 
out saying a word, coming back when his turn came again with clock- 
work regularity. In their drives Mme Delisle and Geraldine were 
always sure to meet him. Scarcely was the carriage rolling up the 
Champs Elysées before he was on horseback within sight. He merely 
bowed oe he passed, however, keeping constantly in sight without en- 
deavouring to join them. 

One evening, though invited to an early soirée and to a late ball, 
during dinner they changed their mind, and decided on going to the 
Opera at the very opening, to hear some favourite music which Geral- 
dine very much admired. They had not yet risen from dessert when a 
note came from Alfred de Rougement, offering them his box, one of the 
best in the house! 

‘* Why he is a regular Monte Christo,” cried Mme Delisle impatient- 
ly. ‘* How can he know our movements so well ?” 

‘* He must have bribed some one of the servants,” replied Geraldine : 
‘we talke@ just now of where we were going before they left the 
room.” 

‘** But what does he mean?” said Mme Delisle. ‘Is he going to give 
up his enmity to marriage, and propose for you?” 

“I don’t know, mamma,” exclaimed the daughter, colouring very 
much ; ‘‘ but he may spare himself the trouble.” 

*‘ Geraldine—Geraldine! you will always then make me unhappy!” 
said her mother, shaking her head. 

But you cinnot want me to marry Alfred? You told me everything 
against him yourself.” 

“But if he is going to marry and be steady, I owe him an apology. 
But go and dress: you want to hear the overture.” 

They went to Alfred’s box—father, mother, and daughter. But 
though in the house, he scarcely came near them. He came in to in- 
quire after their health, claimed Geraldine’s hand for the opening 
quadrille at the soiree to which they were going after the opera, and 
went away. The young girl rather haughtily accepted his offer, and 
then turned round to attend to the music and singing. 





ly things were altered in England, within their sound remembrance, 
and especially in the multitude of chimneys which had been lately 
erected ; whereas, in their young days there were only two or three, if 
50 many, to be found in the cities and towns of England.” 

The food of the rich was plentiful enough, though of what we should 
now consider rather a coarse quality. The household roll of the Countess 
of Leicester, tells us that that delicate lady ate the flesh of the whale, 
grampus, and sea-wolf; herrings were also a favourite article of con- 
sumption, for we find that one day thesame countess bought a thousand. 
There was, however, plenty of beef and poultry, and cider and beer 
were to be had at a half-penny a gallon; but if we may credit a Nor- 
man ballad-singer, the food of the poor was of the most miserable kind, 
for the trouvére asks: ‘‘ Why should the villains eat beef, or any de- 
licate food ?” and kindly adds, ‘ Nettles, reeds, briars, or pea-shells, 
are good enough for them.” Of what we now consider as the necessary 
appendages to the table, the rich as well as the poor was deficient. No 
napkin hid the oaken board, and though knives were ‘* sometimes used,” 
forks ‘‘ were regarded as an indication of luxurious foppery.” A love- 
ly queen of beauty or a dainty maid of honour, “ held the leg of a ca- 
pon in her hand, and tore the flesh from the bone with her teeth.” 

The other household luxuries of days gone by may be judged of by 
such instances as the following :—‘‘ One William of Aylesbury held 
certain lands of William the Conqueror, by the tenure of finding Jitter 
for the king’s bed-chamber ; as though that chivalrous Norman had 
been a horse; and a “ yeoman named Peter Spileman, at a subsequent 
period, had to find straw for the king’s bed.” Thomas a Becket used 
to cover his floor wits clean straw in winter, and green rushes and 
sprigs of trees insummer, ‘‘so that the nobles who dined with him 
might sit on the floor without injuring their clothes, if there happened 
not to be room enough on the benches ; and old Hollinsbhed, speaking of 
*« improvements,” says, that he and his fellows ‘* have lain full oft up- 
on straw pallets covered only with a sheet or rough mats, and a good 
round log under our head, instead of a bolster.” 

Such are some of the glimpses into the past we get from Mr. Merry- 
weather’s ‘‘ Glimmerings in the Dark,” a pleasant book for a chimney- 
corner, full of patient reading and quaint anecdote, and withal, not 
without its moral. It shows us how the past has ministered to the pres- 
ent, even as the present must prepare the way for the future. It tells 
us how difficulties have vanished before effort, how servility has been 
elevated into comparative freedom, how ignorance with its blind faith 
has py into partial knowledge with its keen-eyed scepticism, how 
Eng and, ‘‘merrie” and poor, has become Britain, the careful, busy, 
and rich, and leaves us to hope—it may be to infer, for the wish will 
be “ father to the thought,”--that England the rich is progressing to- 
ward England the happy.—E/iza Cook’s Journal. 





THE STOLEN ROSE. * 


Geraldine Delisle was, the year previous to the late Revolution, 
which in one day shattered one of the great monarchies of the earth, 
the reigning belle in her circle. Lovely in form and face, she wanted 
but to correct some trifling defects of character to be perfect. But if 
she had large black eyes and massive brow, and beautiful hair and 
white teeth—if she had a lily-white hand and tiny feet, she knew it 
too well, and knew the power of her charms over man. She loved ad- 
miration, and never was so happy as when in a ball-room : all the men 
were almost disputing for the honour of her hand. But Geraldine had 
no declared suitor ; she never gave the slightest encouragement to any 
one. Many offered themselves, but they were invariably rejected, un- 
til at twenty her parents began to be alarmed at the prospect of her 
never marrying. M. and Mme. Delisle had found so much genuine 
happiness in marriage—the only natural state for adult human beings 
—that they had promoted the early marriage of two sons aud an elder 
daughter; and now that Geraldine alone remained, they earnestly 

to see her well and happily married before they died. They 
received numerous offers; but the young girl had such winning ways 
with her parents, that when she declared that she did not like the pro- 
poser, they never had courage to insist. 

During the season of 1847 Geraldine never missed a party or a ball. 
She never tired as long as there was music to listen to, and it was 
generally very nearly morning before she gained her home. About 
the middle of the season she was sitting by her mother’s side in the 








* Evidently, though uot avowedly, a translation —£d. Ald, 


Next day, to the astonishment of both M. aad Mme Delisle, Alfred 
de Rougement proposed for the hand of their daughter, expressing the 
warmest admiration for her, and declaring with earnestness that the 
happiness of his life depended on her decision. Geraldine was referred 
to. She at once refused him, giving no reason, but expressing regret 
that she could not share his sentiments. The young man cast one look 
of reproach at her, rose, and went away without a word. When he 
‘was gone she cxpluined to her parents, that though in time she thought 
she should have liked him, she did not admire his mode of paying his 
addresses: she thought he ought to have spoken to her first. Mme 
Delisle replied that she now very much admired him, and liked his 
straightforward manner; but Geraldine stopped the conversation by 
ane her that he was rejected, and that all discussion was now 
useless. 

That evening Geraldine danced several times with her cousin Ed- 
ouard Delisle, a young man who for a whole year had paid his addresses 
to her. They were at a house in the Faubourg St. Germain, where the 
ball-room opened into a splendid conservatory. Geraldine was dressed 
in white, with one beautiful rose in her hair, its only ornament, Ed- 
ouard had been dancing with her, and now sat down by herside. They 
had never been so completely alone’ They occupied a corner near the 
end, with a dense mass of trees behind them and a tapestry door. 
Edouard once again spoke of his love and passion, vowed that if she 
would not consent to be his he should never be happy: all this ina 
line wh'ch shewed how fully he expected to be again refused. 

“If you can get mamma’s consent, Edouard,” she replied quickly, “I 
am not unwilling to be your wife.” 

Edouard rose from his seat and stood before her the picture of aston- 
ishment. Geraldine rose at the same time. 

** But where is your rose?” said the young man, still scarcely able 
to speak with surprise. 

' “Tt is gone—cut away with a knife!’ replied she thoughtfully ; “ but 
never mind: let us look for mamma.” 

Edouard took her arm, and in a few minutes the whole family were 
united. The young man drew his uncle away from a card-table, say- 
ing that Geraldine wished to go home. After handing his aunt and 
cousin to their carriage, he got in after them, quite an unusual thing 
for him. 

«* Why, Edouard, you are going out of your way,” said the father. 

“I know it. But I cannot wait until to morrow. M. Delisle, will 
you give me your daughter's hand? Geraldine has given her consent.” 

** My dear girl,” exclaimed her mother, ‘‘ why did you not tell us 
this before? You would have saved us so much pain, and your other 
suitors the humiliation of being rejected.” 

‘*T did not make up my mind until this evening,” replied Geraldine. 
«*T do not think I should have accepted him to-morrow. But he was 
cunning enough to come and propose before I had time for reflection.” 

** You will then authorize me to accept him ?” said M. Delisle. 

‘«*T have accepted him, papa,” replied Geraldine. 

That evening Edouard entered the house with them, and sat talking 
for some time. When he went away, he had succeeded in having the 
wedding fixed for that day-month. Geraldine looked pale the next 
day ; and when her mamma noticed it, said that she should go to no 
more parties, as she wished to look well the day she was married, and 
age a wish to go on excursions into the country instead. Mme 
Delisle freely acquiesced. Edouard came to dinner, looking much 
pleased, but still under the influence of the astonishment which had 
not yet been effaced from his plump and rosy face. 

‘* Why, what do you think ?” he said towards the end of the dinner— 
‘Alfred de Rougement has left Paris. All his servants were dismissed 
this morning, and his steward received orders to meet him at Con- 
stantinople.” 

«Indeed ?” replied Mme. Delisle gravely, while Geraldine turned 
deadly pale. ‘* But this room is too close for you, my child.” 

‘*No, mamma,” said she quietly ; “ but we are forgetting all about 
our excursions. I should like to go to Versailles to-morrow, and take 
all the pretty places round Paris in turn.” 

** Bon!” cried Edouard ; that suits me. 
for I suppose you will go in the morning ?” 

**] want to breakfast at Versailles,” replied Geraldine ; ‘‘ so we must 
go to bed early.” 

“That I vote to be an admirable proposition. At elevenI will go. 
But you are going to practise the new variations on Pastoris, are you 
not ?” 


I shall be with you early, 





“Yes; and you are going to sing, monsieur,” said Geraldine rising 





from the table. ‘So come along, and ma and orang 
all the — : : i Paps can play trictrac 
That eve the cousins played and sang togeth i 

when they took tea, which Edouard, good-natured sane weeny 
like prodigiously, drinking three cups of milk and water under a 
serious impression that it was the genuine infusion—a praction y° 
common in France, where tea is looked on as dangerous to the ner ~{ 
Next day they went to Versailles, breakfasted at the Hotel de Pecan 
visited the interminable galleries of pictures, and dined in Paris y. 
late hour. The day after they went to Montmorency, te 
Swiftly passed the hours, and days, and weeks, and soon Gerald; 
saw the last day which was to be herown. In twenty-four hours _ 
was to leave her mother’s home for ever, to share that of a man ro 
whom it must be supposed she was very much attached, but who Ww : 
not exactly the companion suited to her. Geraldine was ver rave 
that morning. It had been arranged that they were to go to &, Ge ‘ 
main; and though the sky was a little dark, the young girl insisted ~ 1 
the excursion not being put off. ° 
“This is the last day I shall have any will of my own,” said she. 
‘* so let me exercise it. 

“My dear Geraldine,” replied her cousin kindly, ‘ you will always 
find me ready to yield to you in everything. I shall be a model hus. 
band, for I am too lazy to oppose any one.” 

‘* My dear Edouard,” put in Mme. Delisle, **a man who consults hj 
wife’s happiness will always be happy himself. We are very easily 
met] when we see you try to please us. The will is everything 
* Then let us start,” said Edouard laughing : ‘it will pass the time 
and I am eager to try.” ’ 
They entered the open carriage which they usually used for thejy 
excursions, and started, the sun now shining very brightly. Edouar? 
was full of spirits : he seemed bursting with happiness, and was force, 
to speak incessantly to give it vent. Geraldine was very grave, though 
she smiled at her cousin’s sallies, and every now and then answered in 
her own playful, witty way. The parents, though happy, were serioys 
too. They were about to lose their last child, and though they knew 
she would be always near them, a feeling of involuntary loneliness 
came over them. A marriage-day is always for affectionate parents q 
day of sorrowful pleasure—a link in the chain of sacrifices which 
makes a parent’s love so beautiful and holy, so like what we can faintly 
trace in thought as the love of the Creator for man. 

They took the road by Bongiral, and they were about a mile distant 
from that place when suddenly they found themselves caught in a 
heavy shower. The coachman drove hastily for shelter into the midst 
of a grove of trees, which led up to a villa that appeared totally unin. 
habited. But it was not so; for the porte cochére flew wide open as 
they drew up, and two servants advancing, requested them to take 
shelter in the house. 

‘* But we are intruding ?” said Mme. Delisle. 

‘*No, madame. Our master is out, but had he been at home he would 
insist as we do.” 

Edouard leaped out, and set the example of compliance. The whole 
party followed the servants, who led the way into a splendidly.fur- 
nished suite of rooms. The style was that of the renaissance, of the 
richest materials, while the walls were covered with genuine paintings 
by the first masters. The servants then left them, and they were 
heard next minute assisting to take the horses from the carriage. The 
rain fell heavily all the time. 

‘*Upon my word we are very fortunate,” said Mme Delisle: in ten 
minutes we should have been soakedthrougn. The master of the house 
must be some very noble-minded man: no ordinary person would have 
such polite and attentive servants.”’ 

** Some eccentric foreigner,” said Edouard : ‘‘all his servants are men 
I don’t see the sign of a petticoat anywhere.” 

‘* Some woman-hater, perhaps,” cried Geraldine laughing as she took 
from the table before her a celebrated satire against the sex. 

** All the more polite of him,” said Mme Delisle, while looking with 
absolute horror at a book which she knew spoke irrevently of marriage. 

‘* If you will pass this way,” said a servant entering, “ we shall have 
the honour to offer you breakfast. The rain has set in for some hours, 
and your servants spoke of your wishing to breakfast at St Germain. 
But you will not be able to wait so long.” 

The whole party looked unfeignedly surprised ; but there was no re- 
sisting a servant who spoke so politely, and who threw open a door 
whence they discovered a table magnificently laid out. Several ser- 
vants were ready to wait. 

‘* Ma foi!” cried Edouard, ‘there is no resisting such temptation 
You seem to know your master’s character, and we take your word fr 
it that he would make us welcome.” 

With these words he gave Geraldine his arm, and led the wu, s¢\- 
ting the example also of attacking the delicate viands offered to them so 
unexpectedly. All breakfasted with appetite after their ride, and then 
returned to the room they had first occupied. The shower was over, 
and the warm sun was quickly clearing away all sign of the rain. 

**What a beautiful house and grounds your master has here!” ex- 
claimed Edouard: ‘* the garden appears to me even beiter than the 
house.” 

‘*It is very beautiful,” said the servant addressed. 

‘*Can we go over it ?’ continued the young man. 

** Certainly, monsieur: I was about to offer to shew it you.” 

‘I shall remain here,” said Geraldine; ‘‘my shoes are very thin: 
besides I wish to have another look at the pictures.” 

Edouard demurred, but the young girl bade him go at once; and, 
like an obedient lover, he took the mamma’s arm, and went into the 
garden. 

The instant all were gone Geraldine rose from her chair and tottered 
across the room. She was pale, and looked cautiously round, as if 
about to do some guilty act. Presently she stood before a curtain 
which had been hastily drawn before a kind of niche in the wall, or 
rather beforea portion of the room. Butit had been done very quickly 
and through two aperatures you could see stained glass, and on a small 
table something under a glass-case. Geraldine could not restrain her- 
self. She pulled away the curtain, and there, under a large glass on % 
velvet cushion, lay the rose which had been cut from her head-dress on 
the night she had accepted the hand of her cousin. Near it wes» 
pencil-sketch of herself. 

‘* My God!” she cried passionately, ‘‘he did love me then: what 
fool I have been! Wicked pride, to what will you lead me?” 

** My Geraldine,” exclaimed Alfred, who rose from a chair where he 
had been seated in a dark corner—* pardon me! But I could not re- 
sist the temptation. To see, to hear you once more, fur the last time, 
was my only wish. Do you forgive me ?” : 

“Do you forgive me ?” said Geraldine, hanging down her head, ant 
speaking in a low, soft, sweeet voice, that had never been hers be‘vre. 

““My God !—what?” exclaimed Alfred, who, pale and trembling. 
etood by her side. 

«You will not force me to say, Alfred,” she continued in a beseech 
ing tone. 

** DoT understand aright? O forgive me, Geraldine, if I say too much ; 
but is it possible that you do not hate me? : 

‘* Hate yoa, Alfred! How can I hate one so generous and good? | It 
you think me not bold to say it, I will say I love you. After behaving 
as I did, that confession will be my punishment.” a 

“« My Geraldine! then why did you refuse me?” cried Alfred in ¢ 
tone of passionate delight. : 

‘* Because you did not seem to love me; because you only in my ¢y® 
sought to marry me because others did.” , 

‘* Geraldine, I seemed cold because I loved you with all my heart n° 
soul. But I was a known satirist on marriage, and I was ashamed " 
let the world see my deep affection. I wanted them to think that 
— merely because it was a triumph to carry off the reigning 
belle.” ee 

** You deceived me and all the world together,” replied Geraldine: 
« but to own the truth, after you were gone and took my rose with yo": 
I guessed the truth.” 

** The rose! but did you know’—— 

“* T guessed”, eh gt 

«My God!” cried Edouard, returning alone to fetch Geraldine, | 
whom he wanted to shew the garden—* what is the meaning of this k: 

*« My good cousin,” said Geraldine, advancing towards him, and a 
ing both his hands, ‘‘ come here; you will forgive Geraldine, Lbonglgl OF 
I have been very wicked. D> excuse your cousin, will you not’ ~ _ 
was only going to marry you because I thought Alfred did not © 
me.” 

“* Hein /” cried Edouard quite bewildered. 

‘* Don’t be angry with me,” continued Geraldine gravely : aoe 
have been a very good wife, and have loved you very much had I mé 
ried you.” eee : 

‘Oh, then, youdo not mean to marry me now?” said EJouar 
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« What am I to do?” cried Geraldine. ‘‘See, my dear cousin, how 

ne loved me! How can I marry you when my heart is given to an- 
3? 

oo were going to do so, but for a shower of rain,”’ said Edouard 

with a vain attempt at gravity. ‘But take her, M. Alfred: I think 

after all I’m lucky to have escaped her! I don’t forgive you a bit, be- 

cause it’s hard to find out that when at last one thinks one’s self loved, 

the lady is only pretending.” 

«You do forgive me!” exclaimed Geraldine shaking her head, and 
putting his hand into that of Alfred, who shook it warmly. 

«Yes, yes!—of course you’re pleased! But I must marry now. I 
will ask Heléve at Bordeaux to have me, as nobody there will know 
anything aboat my present mishap.” 

At this moment M. and Mme. Delisle returned ; their astonishment 
was of course very great. Edouard gravely introduced the young 

uple. 
ats you see, Madame,” he said, ‘‘ that while you were walking round 
the garden, I have managed to lose my wife, and you to find a son- 
. -law.” 
me But, my Geraldine,” exciaimed her mother, ‘are you not behav- 
ing very badly to Edouard?” : 

“Not at all!” said the young man: “I could not think of marrying 
her. Look at her! Five minutes with Alfred has done more good than 
all her excursions in search of roses!” 

‘«‘ Mischievous man to betray me!’ said Geraldine in her turn, warmly 
shaking his hand. 

«“ But what will the world say ?” exclaimed M. Delisle. 

«| will tell the truth,” said Alfred ; and in a few words he explained 
the cause of the refusal of Geraldine to have him. ; 

It was now settled that the day should be spent at the villa; that in 
the evening they should return to Paris, without the count, who was to 
present himself only next day. He agreed to own frankly to all his 
friends the depth and sincerity of his affection, while Edouard good- 
naturedly volunteered to tell every one that he had been turned off— 
a promise which he gravely kept, relating his discomfiture in a way 
that drew tears of laughter from all his hearers. 

And Geraldine and Alfred were married, to the surprise of the world. 
They were both cured of their former errors, and I know no instance of 
a happier marriage than that of M. and Mme. de Rougement. He is 
now a member of the Legislative Assembly, and is remarked for the 
liberality ot his opinioas—being one of the many ex-legitimists who 
have gone over to the moderate republican party. Edouard married 
his country cousin. Both young couples have children, and both are 
happy: the only revenge the young man has taken is to persevere on 
all occasions, even before his own wife, invalling Geraldine ‘‘ The Sto- 
len Rose.’’— Chambers. 





THE AMERICAN ARCTIC EXPLORERS. 


Sir John Franklin, if alive, will soon enter upon his seventh 
winter in the polar seas. The Advance, one of the vessels fitted out 
from this port to rescue him and his gallant comrades from their perils, 
reached our harbour yesterday morning, and now lies at the Navy Yard 
in good condition, having lost only her bulwarks and part of her false 
keel, in her long and hazardous voyage. The Rescue, from which she 
parted in a gale on the 15th of September, is expected soon. The ex- 
pedition was unsuccessful in the humane and noble object for which it 
was set on foot, but the generous-hearted officers who went out in the 
Advance still entertain hopes of the safety of the missing vessels, and 
trust that the beneficent exertions still in progress for their safety may 
be crowned with success. We have learned from them, that there is 
abundant material, in food and fuel, in the region in which Sir John 
Franklin is supposed to be, for the sustenance of his party. It is found 
in the game which migrate to the Arctic seas, and in the seal and other 
marine mammalia found there, the latter furnishing both food and 
fuel, 

Although the expedition has not been successful in the object for 
which it sailed, the effort is creditable to the humanity of the age, and 
should be continued until all hope is extinguished. To our fellow citi- 
zen, Mr. Henry Grinnell, a large debt of gratitude is due, for his noble 
and well-planned endeavours. ‘The two vessels, the .ddvance and the 
Resewe, after being prepared with great skill to resist the pressure of 
ice, set sail from this port under the command of Lieut. De Haven, on 
the 23d of May, 1850, with orders to return to this port during this 

all. They were well fitted and equipped, and after sailing along the 

Greenland ¢oast, and up Barrow’s straits, reached the region of Arctie 

discovery in.the month of August, 1850. They found at Beechy island 
or its vicinity, traces of Sir John Franklin, for it was here that three 
if his men had been buried; but nothing was ascertained to indicate 
the direction he took from that point, in search of the Northwest pas- 
sage. An attempt was made by Lieutenant De Haven to reach the 
open sea, which is supposed to exist at the extreme North, but it was 
unsuccessful. The vessels of this expedition were within about seven 
hundred miles of the supposed position of the Enterprise and Investi- 
gator, the two vessels which entered into the same seas on the opposite 
side of this Continent, through the straits between it and Asia. 

The rapid approach of winter forced the squadron to seek for winter 
yuarters, and they attempted todo so; but the ice gradually formed 
about them when off Wellington Channel, and on the 13th Sept., 1850, 
they were completely fastened in. The vessels then commenced what 
was wholly unexpected, a Northern drift, and reached by first of Octo- 
ber the high latitude of 75, 23 the highest latitude ever attained in that 
meridian. 

The drift is owing to the combined action of the wind and tide, which, 
on the Ist of October, turned the vessels in a Southern direction, in 
which they continued for the extraordinary period of nine months, and 
until they had floated a distance of 1070 miles The ice about them 
formed one vast plain, but it was subjected to occasional and powerful 
disruption. On the 8th of December and 18th of January, the vessels 
were exposed to constant dangers, and if they had been larger, or less 
carefully guarded with double sides and heavy braces, their destruc- 
tion would have been inevitable. The disruption was accompanied 
with a noise, described by the officers as resembling a Locomotive, 
whistle; and a singular and constant pulsation of the ice, accompanied 
with that noise, was constantly occurring. The drift was frequently 
at the rate of ten miles per hour, and occasionally the vessels would 
be carried near to bold and rock promontories, from which there was 
much danger. Frequently when the squadron was ia peril, every knap- 
sack was filled with food, with which to retreat upon the ice, in case 
of the destruction of the vessels. During the eighty-one days of this 
hazardous time, the sun did not rise, and there was total darkness, ex- 
cept at mid-day, when, for a few moments, a paper could he read if held 
up towards the faint light that proceeded from the South. In February 
ofthis year, they were blessed with a return of daylight, which enab- 
led their sick to take excercise upon the ice. It was then ascertained 
that they were ninety miles from land, and that the ice in which the 
vessels lay imbedded appeared to be stationary, although from astrono- 
ical observations its motion was known. On the 10th of June, by a 
severe explosion of the ice, the vessels were liberated, and they were 
once again sailing cheerfully upon the waters. Seasickness, however, 
—so long had they been free of motion—soon generally prevailed. 
They emerged from their imprisonment in latitude 65,30, and imme- 
diately proceeded to the Greenland settlements for fresh provisions, 
which were obtained to a limited extent. They again proceeded north- 
ward along the Greenland coast, leaving to the west the masses of 
floating ice, and penetrated again into the upper regions of Baftin’s Bay. 

ere a new and tar mcre threatening difficulty beset them. They were 
locked up in the midst of huge icebergs, which shut them out comple- 
tely from a view of the horizon. Some of them were 250 feet high, and 
in the light of the sun, (it was now constant day,) the scene was spoken 
of as extremly gorgeous. They hadnow reached the 19th of August, 
and even with an open sea they could not have made Lancaster Sound 
before the ice would again form, and it was determined that the ex- 
Pedition should retrace its steps. They did so, and soon afterwards 
reached our port. 

The officers concur in stating that the winter of those regions ex- 
ceeds any cold within our conception, and they were astonished to find 

that the steam generated from their bodies and from cooking became 
Condensed into water on their bedding and froze it together so that it 
Could not easily be separated. The extensive waste of waters between 
the coasts of Greenland and America become cemented together by ice, 
and all the region including Hudson’s Bay, Labrador, and the Straits 
of Belle Isle becomes choked up, and but for the Gulf stream, it would 
tin Newfoundland. 

Such is the region through which numerous, expensive, and well 
planned enterprises have been sent by various Governments at dif- 
ferent times within the last two centuries for the purpose of navi- 
Sating around the northern coast of America, into the Pacific Ocean ; 
a now two vessels, the Enterprise and the Investigator, before 
Poken of, are endeavouring to make the passage from the opposite 











direction, and in the h of finding the veteran navigator, whose 
fate enlists so warmly the benevolent interest of all commercial na- 
tions. The voyages of Ross, of Parry, of Back, and former voyages 
of Franklin, are deeply interesting, and there is now a commercial mo- 
tive for prosecuting them, which did not until lately prevail. The 
whalers are now obliged to proceed northward, through the passage 
between Asia and America, for supplies of oil, within seven or eight 
hundred miles of the supposed locality of Sir John Franklin. This 
fact will stimulate the spirit of discovery on the Pacific side to an ex- 
tent beyond what now exists. One of the remarkable facts attendin 
the expeditions last made through Barrow’s Straits—the British and 
the one in question—is this, that they commenced wintering within fif- 
teen miles of each other, a fact that was unknown, until the arrival of 
the expedition in this port, when tidings were obtained of the place of 
wintering and of the unexpected return of the British vessels We 
have the materials on hand for a more extended notice of the expedi- 
tion, but we omit it to-day, in order to make room for the deeply inter- 
esting letter of Lady Franklin, whose earnest efforts in the important 
duty which has devolved upon her, have done so much to enlist the 
sympathy of the civilized world in her behalf, and in bebalf of her dis- 
tinguished husband. It is highly creditable to the management of the 
expedition that although exposed to severe sickness and to vast perils, 
not a single man has been lost, and the vessels were but slightly dam- 
aged prior to the gale in September. The following are extracts from 
Lady Franklin’s letter : 

21 Bedford Place, London, Sept. 12, 1851. 
My Dear Mr. Grinnell :— 

I write to you in much agitation and confusion of mind, which you 
will not wonder at when you hear that Captain Penny, with his two 
ships, has returned, and announces the approaching return of Captain 
Austin’s squadron, after being out for only half the period for which 
they were equipped. 

= * a. . 

_ Capt. Penny’s letter is to-day before the Board of Admiralty, urg- 
ing them in the strongest terms to despatch instantly a powerful 
steamer to Wellington Channel, in which quarter, to the north-west, 
he has discovered the passage which there can be scarcely a doubt the 
ships have taken, since it is the on/y opening they have found any 
where, and hundreds of miles of coast have been explored in the lower 
western direction, to Cape Walker, Bank’s Land, and Melville Island, 
without a trace of them. Drift wood in considerable quantities has 
come out of this north-west channel, and also a small bit of rather 
fresh English elm, which Penny pronounces must have belonged to our 
ships, and was probably thrown overboard. Thus the right track of 
the north-west passage and the course of the missing ships are identi- 
cal; and I can only regret that our squadron was not told they might 
attempt the making of the passage if they could, for in that case we 
should have had no abandoning of the search till many more struggles 
had been made to get into Behring Straits. The barrier of ice in Wel- 
lington Channel did not break up last year, nor had done so this, when 
Penny left; but his explorations, which extended to 180 miles from the 
entrance, were made beyond it in boat sledges; 60 miles beyond this 
he saw water, with land standing to the north-west. Ican hardly con- 
ceive how he could resist following the open water which he saw be- 
yond him, and which he is convinced leads into the so much talked of 
Polar basin. He is also convinced, with Dr. Kane, that there is a bet- 
ter climate in those more northern latitudes, with more natural resour- 
ces of food and fuel; some proofs of which he brings forward. We have 
every reason, then, to hope that some of our lost friends and country- 
men may yet be able to support life in this region, though unable to 
return by the way which they came; and the absence of any traces of 
them north of Cape Innes, on the east side of Wellington Channel, 
proves nothing at all against it, since they were not likely to linger on 
their way to examine shores and islands, but would push on as fast as 
possible while the opportunity favoured them; amd the next traces to 
be found would probably be their second winter quarters. In confir- 
mation of this view, Penny tells me that there are signs of their first 
winter encampment at Bechey Island, Xc., of their having left it sud- 
denly ; and that the summer of 1846, though extremely unfavourable 
to the whalers, who, on acccunt of the prevailing winds, could not 
cross over to the west side of Baffin’s Bay, must have been quite the 
reverse to our navigators. 

You may imagine in what a state of anxiety and agitation we are, 
till we learn the decision of the Admiralty on the appeal now made to 
them. I have written a strong letter also, and I know that Sir F. 
Beaufort, ie Hamilton, and Mr. Barron, who are all at their posts, 
will allege the necessity of prompt measures with all their powers. 
Should we fail, we must look to America alone as our resource. To 
you will belong all the virtue and credit of continuing the search, 
when our own countrymen fail, and to you will belong the honour and 
glory of succouring the distressed, and of settling forever that vexed 
question, which for centuries it has been the ambition of Europe, and 
of England, in particular, to solve. I cannot abandon my husband 
and my countrymen to their fate just at the very moment when the 
pathway to them*has been found; and, if need be, and my coming to 
the United States would help in engaging the active and energetic 
sympathies of your countrymen; painful, in many respects, as this 
trial would be, I would brace up my courage to the proof. But my 
head is growing weak, and my health is sinking, and then I have a be- 
loved sister, (not to mention an aged father, who is not now in a state 
to be conscious of my absence,) whom it would almost break my heart 
to leave. Iam sure you will tell me, with all your accustomed truth, 
and candour, and kindness, what is your view of this point, in case 
the Admiralty fail me. 

* * x * , ” * = * * * * 

It appears that it was Capt. Austin’s intention to look into Welling- 
ton Channel himself, and also into Jones’ Sound, before he returns 
home; but as to the former, Penny says, he will find the ice impassa- 
ble, so that he will be sure not to be able, as an eye witness, to see the 
opening. Nothing, perhaps, could penetrate it in its present state, 
but the 400 horse-power steamer, and that cannot be done this year, 
though Penny says, if the steamer could be ready to sail in three 
weeks or a month from hence, he thinks he could still get her up to 
Lancaster Sound this season, or, at any rate, to some convenient local- 
ity, which would enable him to commence early operations next spring. 
I intended writing much more to you about your own two gallant ships, 
and their winter of almost unparalleled anxiety, but as I wish to ad- 
dress a few lines to Judge Kane, I believe I must forbear, and refer 
you to my note to him, which I shall enclose and leave open. Capt. 
Penny has studded the northern part of Wellington Channel with your 
names, and the names of our brave and generous allies in your ships. 
I am greatly pressed for time, having more writing than I can possibly 
get through. Believe me, dear Mr. Grinnell, ever, most truly and 
respectfully yours, JANE FRANKLIN, 

—————__ 


DINNER TO COMMODORE STEVENS. 


The members of the New York Yacht Club welcomed the return of this 
gentleman and his associates, by an entertainment offered them, on 
Wednesday evening at the Astor House. We subjoin the Heraid’s ac- 
count of the early proceedings of the evening, being reluctantly com- 
pelled to omit the voluminous reports of toasts and speeches which fol- 
lowed. From several of the members present we learn that not only 
were verbal honours paid to our Lady Queen and to the gentlemen of 
England, with whom the recent match brought the guests of this occa- 
sion into contact, but that a full sense of the generosity and courtesy 
with which they had been treated was obviously prevalent through the 
room. Could we indeed have supposed that this pleasant feeling would 
have been so generally manifested, we should probably have got over 
a natural reluctance to join in celebrating the defeat of our country- 
men, in order that one humble voice at least might have acknowledged 
the compliments both spoken and exhibited by the victors. But let us 
cease speaking of ourselves, and turn our readers over to the report.— 
So much as we can make place for, runs thus :— 


A sumptuous dinner was given at the Astor House last Wednes- 
day evening, by the Yacht Club of this city, to Commodore J. C, 
Stevens, W. E. Stevens, and Col. J. A. Hamilton, on their return home 
from their triumphal cruise in the yacht America. 

The accompany assembled at half past five o'clock, the members of 
the club mustering in great numbers. Among the guests invited were 
Commodores Kearney and Perry, of the U. S. Navy, the President of 
Columbia College; Dr. Kane, Surgeon of the expedition that went in 
search of Sir John Franklin (Captain De Haven, the commander of the 
expedition, was unable to be present); and Captain Comstock, of the 
U.S. steamer Ba/tic, with whom Messrs. Stevens and Hamilton re- 
turned to the United States. 








—_——— 


At six o’clock dinner was announced, and the chair was taken by J. 
Prescott Hall, Esq., having on his right Commodore Stevens, on his 
Capt. Hamilton. Mr. Edwin Stevens was prevented, by indispositicu, 
from attending. At the head of the room, the American and — 
flags were intertwined. The tables were decorated with various w 
ces emblematic of the occasion, and the dinner and wines were such a8 
at the Astor house they know how to serve. Occupying a conspicuous 
position on the table facing the President, was the cup won by the 
America in the regatta. 

When the substantial part of the dinner was over, the presiding offi- 
cer, Mr. Hall, rose, and calling to order, thus addressed the company: 
GENTLEMEN OF THE New Yorx Yacur Cius;— 

We are assembled here, this evening, upon an occasion peculiarly 
gratifying. It is to welcome back to their native shores ommatene 
Stevens and two other distinguished members of this club, who have 
recently played an interesting part in the drama of human action. 
During their absence, many searching eyes have been turned towards 
their trackless path ; many an anxious thought has been fixed upon 
their adventurous voyage, while many silent, but deep-breathed aspi- 
rations have gone forth for their welfare, safety and success 

They have been abroad to unfold the American standard where the 
ensign of all other nations were to be displayed—to contend in harmo- 
nious rivalry for the palm of superior skill upon that element, which 
has been bestowed with an impartial hand upon the ~—— of the whole 
earth as their common D pms The flag which floated at their mast- 
head, bore upon its field an eagle grasping arrows and carrying an olive 
branch. But those arrows were not poisoned by hatred, malice or na- 
tional revenge; while the olive branch, ever green and beautiful, was 
an emblem of that peaceful plant, which the dove brought to the ark, 
to show that the turbulent waters had subsided. Their errand was no 
mission of war, in which kindred blood was to stain the fair surface of a 
pacific sea; but the contest was to be the strife of art, of science, of 
skill, of manly daring, and noble self control. : 

How interesting, gentlemen, was the spectacle, when an American 
yacht glided quietly into a British harbor, to take up a gage which 
had there been thrown down to all the nations of the civilized world. 
But Van Tromp comes no more into the English Channel. The sailors 
of sunny France look out upon the shores of their neighbours, as has 
been their wont for many a weary year, merely to see the ‘‘ meteor flag 
of England” still wave upon the waters, now become its own. The 
eagles of the north will not venture toshow a plume upon the narrow 
seas; and the bold defiance must be met, if met at all, by those who 
speak the language of the challengers—in whose veins the same blood 
flows—who cherish the same free institutions, follow the same laws, 
and love with all their hearts, the manly sports of their ancestors. 

For a time, gentlemen, the national pride, the national character, 
and, in some degree, the national honour, was committed to the keeping 
of our distinguished guests ; and to what stronger hands or truer hearts 
could all these precious jewels have been confided? : 

The contest has commenced: witnesses from all civilized nations look 
on, and a Royal Queen comes down from her throne to behold the ani- 
mating scene. , . . 

Our Commodore says to his competitors, in modest but self-relying 
terms “ Unfold your standards to the sky; come away from the lazy 
winds of the shore; give us a six knot breeze— 

——* Pelagoque volans da vela patenti.” 

Gentlemen,—What would not the members of this club have given 
to be present on such an occasion, that they might animate their coun- 
trymen by their cheers, and breathe upon their sails the thick-coming 
breath of all their hopes and all their wishes. We look out — the 
scene—we rush into the contest—our hearts beat quickly—we feel the 
solicitudes of the strife—but the pleasures of the contest, guadia cer- 
taminis, are all our own, and we are permitted to rejoice in a triumph. 
We rejoice in it, not in vain glorious boasting, but in the pride of our 
descent—in the fairness and character of our opponents—in the thought 
that we have meteven English competitors upon English seas, and that 
our flag has never been lowered, except in the graceful courtesies of 
success. . .. 

«“ When Greek meets Greek then is the tug of war. 

Gentlemen—But for the zeal, the energy, and perseverance of our 
gallant Commodore, this club would never have come into existence, 
for he breathed into it the breath of life. And if there had been no 
New York Yacht Club, then there had been no struggle for nautical 
superiority upon British waters, and no triumph to bring us together 
upon this festive occasion. . 

Born almost upon the sea, Commodore Stevens has from his youth 
sported with its waves. By degrees he imparted his own taste to oth- 


ers—to others he cannot impart his ewn knowledge and power. That 
which to the scientific is the consummation of a noble art, is to him 


an amusement, and his pleasure is to struggle with the winds and 
waves, and overcome them by his skill. By his influence this Club has 
been established, and upon it the nation has been pleased to bestow a 
legal existence. While our models are open to inspection, we are per- 
mitted to carry an ensign which is to be respected wherever our eagle 
flies upon the Atlantic or Pacific eoasts. By law we are authorized to 
carry as our own, a flag nearly identical with that which has “ braved 
the battle and the breeze” ever since we became a nation; and who 
will say, that under the charge of our gallant Commodore, one star has 
been dimmed, or one stripe stained or defaced ? 

We welcome you, sir, (turning to Commodore Stevens,) back to your 
native land. We welcome you and your companions to the fair scenes 
of your youth, to the fields of your manly years, and to the solace of 
kindred, friends, and countrymen. 

I give you, gentlemen, as a sentiment :— 

‘Commodore John C. Stevens and his distinguished associates in 
the late voyage of the yacht America. They are welcome, ever wel- 
come, to their native land.” 

The address of Mr. Hall was received with repeated cheers, and the 
toast was drunk standing, and with three times three well uttered. 

Commodore Stevens, sensibly affected by the warmth of this welcome, 
as the tremor of his voice and hand manifested, read the following re- 
ply :— 

GenTLemMeN.—Before commencing my reply to the flattering and 
overwhelming eulogium of the honourable and eloquent chairman, I 
will claim your indulgence to make a brief statement in writing, to the 
end that there shall be no misunderstanding, if a question should ever 
arise as to what I did or did not say. Have I your consent? (Aye, 
aye, from all quarters.) In the diplomatic notes of invitation forward- 
ed to me, there was a letter enclosed from the chairman, assu me 
that no harm was intended, begging me not to be afraid, and pl ciging 
himseif and the committee, if I should be knocked over or stunned by 
the gun they were to fire at me, they would be in readiness to pick me 
up and put me on my legs again, and to support me until I should re- 
cover sufficiently to stand alone. (Great laughter.) Remembering 
the awful risk I had run some three months since, on an occasion some- 
what similar, from an unexpected explosion, the alarming effect of which 
I barely escaped by a lucky dodge, I determined to come to an under- 
standing with the committee as to what the amount of danger really 
was. On ascertaining this, I concluded, after mature reflection, to 
make the following offer, viz:—I would agree to stand, (if possible 
without flinching.) one discharge from the biggest gun they could find, 
loaded with small shot, and filled to the muzzle with cannisters of 
tropes and figures, of any sort or size, best adapted to their purpose, 
provided I might return the fire (if I survived) by a single round shot, 
billetted with the simple and heartfelt expression of my sincere thanks 
to you for your kindly attentions and unvarying kindness. It was fur- 
ther stipulated that I was at liberty to reply to any other discharge, 
however more or less dangerous it might prove, either by making one 
of my best bows—which 1 was to practice for the occasion—or by re- 
treating to the shelter of some friendly rampart, armed with metal as 
heavy as their own. How the committee have carried out their part of 
the bargain, you have seen and heard. I owe my acknowledgments to 
the chairman, which I trust ke ba oi for not risking the bursting 
of his gun by putting in a heavier load. P 

I . pin debt of gratitude to the Colonels Hamilton and Stevens 
for the great care they took that I should have nothing my own way, 
without their full approval and assent. I wanted, as first, to play com- 
modore 6 /a Uncle Sam. They would not listen to it; but insisted, as 
free and independent democrats, that the majority should rule. , This 
conduct I considered mutinous; but as flogging was done away with by 
law, and they had contrived to get the captain and crew on their side, 
I thought it best to wink at it, and let them cut, and carve, and alter, 
and amend—consoling myself with the old adage, “that discretion 
was the better part of valor ;” and with the reflection, tht if anything 
went wrong in the conduct of this business, I might attribute it to the 
iron wiil of this stony hearted majority. d 

You may, perhaps, have observed that my Mair is somewhat grayer 
than it was when I last met you. I'll tell you how it happened. But 
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I am trespassing on your ood nature. (Go on, go on, from all sides.) 
In coming foams a > were obliged, by the darkness of the night 
and a thick fog, to anchor some five or six miles from Cowes. In the 
mo , early, the tide was against us, and it was dead calm. At 
nine o’clock a gentle breeze sprang up, and with it came gliding down 
the Laverock, one of the newest and fastest cutters of her class. The 
news spread like lightning that the Yankee clipper had arrived, and 
that the Laverock had gone down to show her the way up. The yachts 
and vessels in the harbour, the wharves, and windows of all the houses 
bordering on them, were filled with thousands of spectators, watching, 
with eager eyes, the eventful trial they saw we could not escape ; for 
the Laverock stuck to us, sometimes laying to, and sometimes tacking 
around us, evidently showing she had no intention of quitting us. We 
were loaded with extra sails, with beef and pork, and bread enough 
for an East India voyage, and were some four or five inches too deep in 
the water. We got up our sails with heavy hearts—the wind had in- 
creased to a five or six knot breeze; and after waiting till we were 
ashamed to wait any longer, we let her get about two hundred yards 
ahead, and then started in her wake. I have seen and been engaged 
in many exciting trials at sea and on shore. I made the match with 
Eclipse against Sir Henry, and had heavy sums, both for myself and 
for my friends, depending upon the result. I saw Eclipse lose the first 
heat and four-fifths of the second, without feeling one-hundredth part 
of the responsibility, and without suffering one-hundredth part of the 
trepidation I felt at the oan of being beat by the Laverock in this 
eventful trial. During the first five minutes, not a sound was heard, 
save, perhaps, the beating of our anxious hearts or the slight ripple of 
the water upon her sword-like stem. The captain was crouched down 
upon the floor of the cockpit, his seemingly unconscious hand upon the 
tiller, with his stern, unaltering gaze upon the vessel ahead. The men 
were motionless as statues, with their eager eyes fastened upon the 
Laverock with a fixedness and intensity that seemed almost supernatu- 
ral. The pencil of an artist might, perhaps, convey the expression, 
but no words can describe it. It could not, nor did not, last long. We 
worked quickly and surely to windward of her wake, The crisis was 
past ; and some dozen of deep-drawn sighs proved that the agony was 
over. 

We came to anchor a quarter, or, perhaps, a third of a mile ahead, 
and twenty minutes after our anchor was down, the Earl of Wilton 
and his family were on board to welcome and introduce us to his 
friends. To himself and family, to the Marquis of Anglesea and his 
son, Lord Alfred Paget ; to Sir Bellingham Graham, and a host of other 
noblemen and gentlemen, were we indebted for a reception as hospita- 
ble and frank as ever was given to prince or peasant. From the Queen 
herself, we received a mark of attention rarely accorded even to the 
highest among her own subjects ; and I was given to understand that 
it was not only intended as a courtesy extended to myself and friends, 
but also as a proof of the estimation in which she held our country; 
thereby giving a significance to the compliment infinitely more accept- 
able and valuable. Long may the bonds of kindred affection and in 
terest that binds us together at present remain unbroken! Asa further 
proof of the feeling of the government and the people towards us, I 
will mention the following act of kindness. We Thad the misfortune, 
the day before the race with the Titanza, to knock off a part of our 
outer shoe. This rendered it necessary that we should haul her out; 
and we repaired to the government dock, at Portsmouth, for the pur- 

e. On the instant the application was made, an order was issued 
y the Admiral, to repair her in the shortest time possible. If you 
could have witnessed the vigour and good will exhibited, from the Ad- 
miral down to the humblest mechanic of the yard, to complete her for 
the next day’s race, you would, I am sure, have felt the obligation 
(rendered so doubly binding by the way in which it was tendered,) as 
deeply and sincerely as ourselves, and would regret, as much and as 
sincerely as ourselves, that any cause of quarrel should arise to sepa- 
rate two nations that want but to be better acquainted with each 
other’s good qualities, to become and to remain fast friends. She was 
docked at 12 and finished by 8 o’clock the same evening. For this im- 
portant service, no remuneration, in any shape or way, would be lis- 
tened to. The Admiral, in expressing the pleasure it gave him to do 
us a service, endeavoured to prevail upon us to believe the obligation 
to be altogether on his side. I trust, with confidence, that if occasion 
should occur, this delicacy and feeling will be as promptly and as de- 
licately reciprocated. 

In the race with the Titania, I suspect—although I do not know the 
fact—that too much of her ballast was takenout. It gave her an ad- 
vantage in going before the wind, but told very much against her in 
returning. There was a steady breeze and a good sea running, and 
she fell so rapidly to leeward as to be hull down, and nearly out of 

ight. We beat her, according to the Secretary's report, three or four 
minutes in going down, and some forty-eight or fifty minutes in return- 
ing, on a wind. In the race for the Queen’s cup, there were, I think, 
seventeen entries, most of which, I believe, started. In addition to 
them, there were seventy or eighty, or, perhaps, one hundred, under 
weigh, in and about the harbor; and such another sight no other 
country, save England, can furnish. Our directions from the sailing 
committee were simple and direct; we were to start from the flagship 
at Cowes, keep the No Man’s buoy on the starboaad hand, and from 
thence make the best of our way round the island to the flagship from 
which we started. We got off before the wind, and in the midst of a 
crowd that we could not get rid of for the first eight or nine miles; a 
fresh breeze then sprang up that soon cleared us from our hangers on, 
and sent us rapidly ahead of every yacht in the squadron. At the 
Needles there was not a yacht that started with us in sight, so that the 
answer said to have been given to a question from a high personage, of 
who was first! ‘‘The America.” ‘* Who is second?’ ‘ There is no 
second”—was literally true. After passing tae Needles, we were over- 
taken by the steam-yacht Victoria and Albert, with her Majesty and 
her family on board, who had come down to witness the trial of speed 
between the models adopted by the Old World and those of the New. 
As the steamer slowly passed us, we had the gratification of tendering 
our homage to the Queen, after the fashion of her own people, by taking 
off our hats, and dipping our flags. At this time the wind had fallen 
to a light breeze, and we did not arrive at the flag ship until dark. I 
could not learn correctly at what time, or in what order, the others 
arrived. The cup before you is the trophy of that day’s victory. I 

romised, half jest, and half earnest, when I parted with you, to bring 
it home to you. The performance of this promise is another exempli- 
fication of the truth of an old saw, ‘‘ that what is oftentimes said in jest 
is sometimes done in earnest.” I am requested by the gentlemen own- 
ing this cup, to beg your acceptance of it as a testimony of their grati- 
tude for the interest you have so keenly felt, and so often and kindly 
expressed, in our welfare and success. I have but to regret that the 
late hour at which I made up my mind to attempt a reply, has put it 
out of my power to make it, what it ought to be, (and, perhaps, but for 
that, what it might be,) more worthy of your acceptance. Withyour 
permission, I will propose, as a toast. 

* The Health of the Earl of Wilton.” 

The Commodore’s toast and speech were cheered enthusiastically.— 
His admirable description of the intentness of expectation on board the 
America, on her first trial with the Laverock, spell-bound all listeners, 
and almost transformed them into the statues to which he likened his 
crew. Each allusion in the address to the courtesy and manly fairplay 
of his competitors, during his stay at Cowes, and especially the liberal 
and prompt conduct of the Admiral of the station, in putting Her Ma- 
jesty’s dock and workmen in requisition for repairing an accident to 
the Amenca, called forth very marked expressions of gratification. 

The toast to Earl Wilton was drunk standing, with three times three. 

Mr. George Talman, first Vice-President, after some complimentary 
remarks upon the liberal, courteous, and manly reception given to our 
yacht in England, and to her officers, proposed as a toast, 

«‘ The Royal Yacht Squadron of England.” 

Here another explosion of enthusiasm, and the toast was cheered to 
the echo. 

The President, after a few appropriate preliminary remarks, pro- 
posed the health of 

** The President of the United States.” 

This was drunk standing, and with all the honours. Commodore 
Stevens then said, he was sure to have the hearts of the whole company 
to the toast he was about to propose—that of the Sovereign of England, 
whose gracious visit to the America was not one gf the least memora- 
ble incidents connected with the affair—he proposed 

‘* Her Majesty the Queen of England.” 

The audience rose to their feet at once, and drunk this toast with 
prolonged cheers. 


A variety of toasts and speeches followed, drawing out, amongst 
others, Dr. Kane of the U. S. Arctic Exploring Expedition, Col. Ham- 
ilton, the associate of the Commodore and his brother in their late 


successful Yacht Exploripg Expedition, and President Charles A. King } 





never more graciously accepted, never more frankly and courteously 





of Columbia College. From Col. Hamilton’s able speech we extract 
the following additional testimony to the honour and the love of fair 
play, which distinguishes the English character :— 


** Being completed and made ready at Havre, we sailed thence to 
Cowes. Our arrival was greeted with every hospitality and courtesy— 
not only by the noblemen and gentlemen of the Royal Yacht Ulub—but 
by the officers of the government; Lord Palmerston sent down an 
order that the America should be admitted in all the English ports, on 
the footing of English Yachts ; the Custom-Houses were all free to her, 
and the Admiral of the Station, at Portsmouth, offered every assistance 
and civility. 

** The Earl of Wilton, and the veteran Marquis of Anglesea, now 80 
years of age, were among the first visitors on board; and they, and all 
the members and officers of the Yacht Club, and numberless others, 
evinced, in every manner, the kindest feelings, and showed us the most 
delicate attention. 

** As the America was an object of great interest. the Admiral applied 
to our Commodore to know if there would be any objection to taking 
her liaes. The Commodore, with his instinctive sense of right, replied 
that he considered the lines and model of the America as the property 
of the builder, and that he did not feel at liberty to permit them to be 
copied. The Admiral instantly acquiesced in this view, and gave an 
pa ve that none under his command should attempt to take the lines of 
the America. 

““When the time for the regatta came, which was to take place on the 
most dangerous course possible for a stranger, in the waters of the Isle 
of Wight, with their currents and eddies, familiar only to those accus- 
tomed to the water, great solicitude was naturally felt as to the pilot 
that was to be employed. Warnings of all sorts from various quarters 
reached us, not to rely too much on any pilot that might offer; and 
our Commodore was naturally perplexed. But here again the Admiral, 
with an intuitive perception of the difficulty—of which no mention, 
nevertheless, was ever made to him—told Commodore Stevens that he 
would furnish him with a pilot, for whom he himself would be answer- 
able. The offer was as frankly accepted as it was honorably made. 
The pilot came on board, and never, for a moment, was there & suspicion 
on any mind that he was not as thoroughly honest and reliable as any 
one of ourselves. Yet, sostrong was the distrust among our country- 
men outside, that even after the pilot was in charge, the Commodore 
was warned by letter not to trust too much to him, and urged to take 
another pilot to overlook him. His own loyal character would not 
entertain such a proposition. He gave his confidence to the pilot the 
Admiral sent him, and it was most completely justified.” 


President King was also felicitous as usual, and thus pleasantly com- 
plimented the guests. 


** But on this occasion Columbia College had a special interest, for 
your honorable guests, Mr. President—are our own boys—they are 
sons of Columbia—and there the one, the Commodore, learned—for we 
teach such things—the science of navigation and of shipbuilding—and 
the other his fluent speech and ready knowledge. Sir, your Commo- 
dore was graduated A.B. from our College and those magic letters may 
now typify well Bachelor of Arts as Accomplished Boatman. And not 
they only, but their fathers before them, was of Columbia College. It 
was from its walls that the young Alexander Hamilton went forth at 
the commencement of the Revolution to stir up the hearts of our people 
to the maintenance of their rights, and so successful was he, that the 
excellent President of that day—an honest adherent of Royalty—be- 
came so much alarmed at the popular demonstrations that he fled in 
haste from the College without Academic gown or cap, and it is said 
without even more essential garments—to takerefuge on board a King’s 
ship in the roads. This, by the by, is a rather impolitic story for the 
President of a College to tell—who should seem above the reach or in- 
fiuence of tumult stirred up by his scholars—but such is the truth of 
history. 

** So, too, beneath our Academic groves John Stevens meditated the 
various and most ingenious conjectures in mechanical science, which 
enabled him before any steam locomotives existed, to perfect in his own 
mind a system of railways worked by steam—and finally to realize this 
system in the Camden and Amboy Railroad. 

‘**Asan American citizen, I am glad to be here and to witness the 
honour paid to those who, in sportive mood, indeed, and in all the 
courtesy and high bearing of the gallant knights of old, have struck a 
blow, of which the consequence3, and the benefits. and the renown, are 
national. For this victory of the American yacht in the narrow seas— 
mare nostrum—the peculiar domain of England—is a national event. 
It rejoiced me as did the first victory of the Constitution, that broke a 
charm which the hoar of ages had consecrated. This, in friendly rival- 


ry, shows that our progress—as children of the seas, and born for its 
— if not dominion—at least unchallenged use—is ever onward. 


** But I must not leave the topic without adding that defeat was 


acknowledged, than by our English competitors. We rejoice in claims 
ing kindred with a race thus magnanimous and fair, and long, very 
long be it before any other than such friendly rivalry and courteous 
competition shall prevail between us. I ask to give a toast :— 

«Our Modern Argonauts—They have brought home, not the golden 
fleece, but that which gold cannot buy, National renown.” 


a ee 
A BRUSH WITH THE CAFFRES. 


The following graphic description of a Caffre skirmish is from the 
pen of Lieut. Corrigan, of the 74th Regiment, now engaged in his first 
campaign at the Cape. It is extracted from a letter to his father, Dr. 
Corrigan, the eminent Dublin physician, and appears in the Dubdlin 
Evening Post :— 





** Koonape River, July 10, 1851. 

** We had a very severe action the morning we marched into the Am- 
atolatMountains on our patrol with some rebel Hottentots and Caffres 
combined. We lost some men killed and wounded, but we gave the en- 
my a most satisfactory thrashing. We had eight men killed and 17 
wounded on our side, besides one of our officers, who was wounded in 
the arm (young Bruce,) but he is getting on famously, and will soon 
be all right again. I will try and describe the fight to you, asI think 
it may interest you :—We marched into the Amatolas just as day was 
breaking, and halted on the top of one of the hills, called the * Little 
Amatola ;’ thence we could see right down into an immense valley un- 
derneath, which is called the ‘ Amatola Basin,’ and where great num- 
bers of Caffres—in fact, almost all Sandilla’s Caffres—live. The sun 
rose just after we got to the top of the mountain, and such a magnifi- 
cent sight I never saw. There was the *Great Amatola Mountain’ in 
front of us, and we saw the rays of the sun gilding the tops of the whole 
range one after another, until he mounted over the top of the mountain 
now before us, and threw a flood of light over everything in the val- 
ley. However, we were not given much time to admire the sunrise, 
for as the morning ‘ lightened up’ we could see the Caffres underneath 
us driving away their cattle, and we were ordered to descend into the 
Basin and attack them. We had at this time a pretty strong force 
with us, consisting of ourselves, the 91st Regiment, the Cape Mounted 
Rifles, and a number of Burghers ; when we got into the Basin we were 
obliged to separate, in order to surround the cattle. We went away 
to the left of the Basin, and as soon as we came to the extreme left of 
it we found ourselves under a Very steep craggy hill, on the top of 
which about 700 Cafires and Hottentots had taken up a position.— | 
They immediately opened a good smart fire on us, and wounded one or 
two of our men. We had nothing for it but to go at the hill, which 
we did; and my company was thrown out in skirmishing order tocover 
the advance of the regiment ; for the first four or five minutes, going 
up the hill, I expected every moment to get a bullet into me, for they 
were whistling about our ears, and knocking up the dust about our 
feet in a manner that was anything but pleasant. However, we drove 
the enemy back from the top of the hill, and we got to the top of it-~ 
On the top of the hill, and stretching away for about three miles be- 
hind it, wes an immense wood, or rather bush, into which these Hot- 
tentots (who, you must know, are all splendid shots) and Caffres had 
retired, and from the edge of which they kept up a fire on us. 

** We then extended two more companies (which, with mine, made 
three) in skirmishing order, just under the crest of the hill, where we 
lay down. Orders were then given to us to lie still until we got the 
word from the colonel, when we were to jump up, rush over the crest 
of the hill, and down to the wood (a distance of about 60 yards), and 
then to fire away at the enemy as soon as we were under cover. We 
lay there for about five or six minutes, and, certainly, they appeared to 
us to be the longest five minutes we ever spent. There were about 250 
of us extended along the ridge, lying down in some long grass and 
rushes; you could not see a single man; the firing on both sides had 
ceased, and we lay there waiting for the order to rush over the crest of 
the hill and into the bush. I could almost fancy that I heard my heart 
beating, and you could certainly ‘ have heard a pin drop,’ so great was 











the silence. At last the colonel gave the word ‘ forward.’ 

ed up, rushed over the top of the hill, and away we he ng s bel me. 
down the other side, as hard as we could go. As soon as we goto 4 
the hill, and were about half-way down the other side, the rae nd 
us a volley, which wounded three men and killed two more. owen ~y 
we never stopped to fire, but gave one cheer and dashed into the ask’ 
From this time the fight was exactly similar to one of those that Cooper 
describes in his novels as taking place between ‘ white hunters’ on he 
prairies and the ‘Indians.’ When we got down to the edge of the bush 
we caught seven Hottentots in a sort of sawpit, which they had not 
time to get out of, thanks to our having run down the hill so fast. WwW 
killed them all in the pit. The fight was then kept up for about ee 
hours in the bush, we all covering ourselves in long grass, behind trees 
rocks, and everything that afforded any shelter. Our men skirmished 
splendidly, and we kept on advancing and driving the enemy back 
every now and then coming on one of their dead bodies. I shota Hot- 
tentot during this part of the fight. I was lying behind a log of wood 
when I saw a fellow put his hea up from behind a large stone, and then 
rise up on one knee and take a steady aim at one of our men, who was 
standing behind a tree, and whose side was exposed to him. Before he 
had time oes the trigger I fired at him, and sent arifle bullet through 
his head. e tossed his arms up in the air and fell dead immediately 
I went up with some cf our fellows after the fight to see him ; the buliet 
had struck him just above the ear and gone through, so he must have 
died almost instantaneously.” 


a 
THE GOLD FEVER IN AUSTRALIA. 


Scarcely had we time to ponder over the startling intelligence of the 
discovery of a new gold region—of an Ophir in the mountain passes of 
Australia, when the news was to some extent confirmed by minute de- 
tails, backed by a bundle of despatches from the Governor of New South 
Wales to the principal Secretary of State for the Volonies. What the 
precise contents of those despatches may be, is not in our power to de- 
termine ; but so anxious were the local authorities for their speedy 
transmission to this country, that the merchant vessel which conveyeil 
them to Valparaiso was partly manned by sailors taken from a govern. 
ment steamer, a most unusual proceeding. 

We can, however, in a great measure, picture the cause of the anxi- 
ety manifested, and are scarcely at a loss to discover it to be a desire on 
the part of the Colonial Governor to be fully and definitely instructed 
as to the disposition of the auriferous tract of country. 

The accounts of this explored region have been some days before the 
public. By this time they have been eagerly perused by every news. 
paper reader from Land’s End to John o’Groat’s. Certainly they pre- 
sent # most vivid and striking picture of that strong, universal thirst 
for the precious metal which has ever followed on the track of civiliza- 
tion. We can afford to make ample allowance for the exaggerations of 
writers penning letters under the golden excitement: we can afford to 
reduce the lumps of precious ore from pounds weight to ounces, and 
there will still remain ample grounds for solicitude and apprehension 
for the position of Australian industry during the next few years. 
That the government will share in this solicitude we do not doubt: it 
must be the first care of the authorities to see that that which may be a 
blessing does not become a bane and a curse to those distant settlements, 

There can be no doubt but that the newly-found auriferous deposits 
are the property of the Crown. It is true we are not informed by the 
published accounts, whether the region spoken of, or any part of it, be 
land purchased from the government; but even were it so, the right to 
all ores in that land would still pertain to the Crown, for the regulations 
of sale differ very materially in New South Wales from those laid down 
in South Australia, where the buyer purchases everything below the 
the surface We are, however, inclined to think that the locality of 
the gold diggings—the Australian ‘‘ Ophir’—is one of those unpromi- 
sing tracts of hilly country not yet acquired by private purchase, though 
it may possibly bea portion of some squatters’ sheep-run. In any case 
it will be the duty of the Crown to assert its rights, to cause an accu- 
rate survey of the region to be made, and eventually to offer the land 
and its mines to public competition. This will be the best course to 
adopt for all parties; assuredly it will be the most prudent for the 
real interests of the colony at large. 

San Francisco lies but some 80 days’ sail from Sydney, across the 
Pacific Ocean—near enough to have infected the Australian colonists 
with a type of the California fever. If there is to be a succession of 
San Francisco scenes enacted at Bathurst, of which we have already 
had a significant forshadowing in the accounts before us,—if flocks and 
herds are to be abandoned by shepherds, the corn districts by husband- 
men, the towns and cities by artisans, and ships by their crews, then 
do we apprehend an amount of suffering and misery for the colonists of 

those settlements, the contemplation of which we would glad); le 
spared. The paralysing effects of the banking and over-trading miuia 
in the Australian colonies must be still fresh in the memory of maty. 
A gold mania would spread from Cape York to Wilson’s Promontory as 
surely, as rapidly, and as fatally as a prairie fire sweeps across the 
parched plains. 

The effect of the “‘gold- diggings” upon the two opposite countries would 
necessarily be widely different. In the vast regions of California there 
were no herds, no corn-fields, to be neglected by shepherds or agricul- 
turists. The discovery took labour to the country, and gave a stimu- 
lus to its industry, in place of abstracting anything from it. Through- 
out the American continent there is ever an abundant supply of labour 
pouring in from the old country; in Australia the supply of fresh im- 
portations scarcely equals the increasing demand, and the cry has ever 
been, and still is, for ‘* more labour.” 

It has pleased a bountiful Providence to bless the great island con- 
tinent of Australia with apparently inexhaustible sources of wealth— 
with copper mines that will probably suffice our increasing wants for 
centuries; with wool that will render the manufacturers of this king- 
dom independent of all other sources; with corn and wine and oil in 
abundance to minister to the wants and the comforts of the parent 
country. There is now a promise of a further boon—a new source of 
lasting stability and wealth, that shall enable the colonists to obtain 
all that their increasing population may require. But the mere pos- 
session of this treasure does not guarantee prosperity. To be pro- 
ductive of happiness it must be judiciously managed. This it is in the 
power of the Imperial government to secure. It is for the Colonial 
Minister to say whether the colonists of New South Wales shall play the 
part of an intoxicated spendthrift, or so use the newly found treasure 
as to lay up for their favoured country stores of enduring riches which 
shall, before another generation passes away, render Australia the 
most valued of Britain’s colonial possessions. — Globe 161% ult. 


~~. 
SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


Ships no longer seaworthy, when about to break up between the 
strain of winds and waves, have been known togive forth strange mon- 
ivory sounds like wailing: the sailor cannot conjecture how the nois¢ 
is made, or the exact spot whence it proceeds, but he knows too well 
its import, and his heart fails him. In like manner, certain ominous 
and cacophonous sounds have been emitted this week through the press, 
the source of which it is not easy to trace, though they appear to come 
from a Ministerial quarter, or at least from very near it. They are 
indeed almost as inexplicable and mysterious as those of the founder- 
ing vessel. Mention is made of one Minister about to resign on account 
of growing years and infirmities, and another on account of sickness 
from prolonged over-exertion, and of some great unknown, enjoy!?S 
the confidence of the mercantile community, to replace one of the 
seceders, who, it is delicately insinuated, is no great loss. But both 
the retiring and coming statesmen are so faintly adumbrated that their 
individualities cannot be recognized. The only inference to be draw? 
from such vague oracles is, that some of our present rulers bear 
easily the companionship in which they find themselves, and take this 
roundabout method of hinting to their fellows that they had better 
make room for more acceptable successors. The half-articulate moan 
ings that have escaped from the recesses of the Cabinet are like those 
which issued from the penetralia of the pasteboard elephant 02 te 
stage of Drury Lane just before the battle between the scene shifters 
who filled and gave motion to its fore and hind legs shattered 108 
framework. Lord John Russell, who has been flitting from place to 
place, unable to find rest anywhere, and apparently destitute of | 
fixed purpose, is again nearing Downing Street, having visited 4 
route the Chancellor of the Excheyuer—can it be with the —, : 
persuade Sir Charles to allow bimself to be thrown overboard ? ve 
to him and his kindred, more than perhaps to any others of the a 
isting Ministry, the hints that it might be strengthened by their $ 
cession would seem to apply. ry ia 

Such indications of the worn-out condition of the Ministerial bum 
boat are neither new nor of a nature to excite serious apprehension. 
More alarming are those which encounter us on every side, of grow ob 
disorganization in the Established Church. The meeting at I bee of 
to promote reform of the Liturgy, betokens a disposition on the pat 
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—_—_ 
the Low Church to take up the guantlet thrown down by the Bishop of 
greter in his Diocesan Synod. The correspondence with the Primate 
ting the validity of the orders of Continental Protestant clergy- 
men, implies the existence of an indecision and perplexity in the head 
of the Anglican Church, most perilous when such dissensions are rife. 
Eagle-eyed to every indication of weakness or decay in the rulers 
or institutions of other countries, we pay little heed to those which 
mark our own. A Chinese—if a Chinese could condescend to note the 
roceedings of ‘outside Barbarians”—might discourse as scholarly 
and wisely on the symptoms of English decadence, visible in the Min- 
jsterial incompatibilities and Archiepiscopal irresolution, as English 
politicians do on the apparent anarchy of the Celestial Empire. More- 
over, the Chinese commentator might possibly be as much astonished 
at the uncourtly reception aftorded to a Persian Ambassador in Eng- 
jand, a8 English authors have been at the supercilious treatment of 
English Ambassadors in China —Spectator, 13th ult. 





Eriscopacy 1n Scorzanpv.—The Scottish Episcopal Church is rap- 
idly increasing in numbers and influence. In 1835 it numbered about 
sixty congregations ; at present they are nearly double this. At Mill- 
port there is a college being erected, at great expense, under the pat- 
ronage of the Honourable Mr. Boyle, the presumptive heir to the earl. 
dom of Glasgow ; so that this place is likely to become the seat of an 
educational institution in connexion with Episcopacy, and probably the 
residence of the Bishop of the Isles, in whose diocese it is.— Christian 
Journal. 

ReTRIBUTION.—At a recent term of the court in an eastern county, 
jJ—s H n,or “Uncle Jemmy,” as he was familiarly called, 
was a juryman. Several actions of H——,a clock- vender, came on for 
trial. All the cases, good and bad alike, going against the plaintiff, 
some one asked ‘* Uncle Jemmy” how it happened. ‘ Why,” said he, 
«most all of the jury had some of them clocks !” There was ‘ retribu- 
tion” moral and legal !—Xnickerbocker. 











TRIPLER HALL. 

HE PUBLIC are respectfully informed that Miss CATHARINE HAYES will give 
her Sixth Concert in America, at TRIPLER HALL, on SATURDAY, Oct. 4, 1851. 
PROGRAMME—PART I. 


Overture—Midsummer Night's Dream.....cccsccceesensee soscceececeeeseeeee Mendelssohn 
Duet—* Quaado di sangu« tint” —Belisario......ccessesceese sosseeerseserseeees Donizetti 
Mx. Avcustus BranamM ano Herr MENGIs. 





Etude in La Bemol..........0006 se eneecccccccccssesssecoessceccsenes Chopin 
Seconde Nocturne,....++. oes eeeeceessecrseseces sees seeeeeeseeeeneeees eereeceees Boulanger 
M. E. BOULANGER. | 
(His first appearance in this city.) ; 
Cavatina—“O luce di quest’ amima”’—(Linda di Chamoumix),....+.+secessseserees Donizetti 
Miss CATHARINE HAyYEs. 
Aria—* Non piu andrai’ —(Monze di Figaro) ..-+e+seeeesssseserceseeeeesresecens Mozart. 
Signor Marin1. 
(His first appearance at these Concerts.) 
“Savourneen Deelish”...ccccccccssecccessccsesscess » eeesseesreescssssseses An Irish Ballad 
Miss CATHARINE Hayes. 
PART II. 
Overtare—(Euryanthe).......0-scesseece sesevesseesses PPITTITTT TTT TTT TTT Tee Weber 
Scena—* Qui la Voce” —(I ae = MsbOusReSOb59ahb0o6e beech depescecebesccennsesas Bellini 


iss CATHARINE HAYes. 


Aria—* [1 Bivacco” ccccovcccsccccccccsesscccce: -seeeees seoe -sosocee battista 
Herr MENGIs. 


Etude de Concert....0...-ssreccccccccccccccsccsesccceccsceseesssscssseesssereees Boulanger 
Fragment de L’Elisir (Amore, .ccccsseeses cose cecesesceerscecesesseeses eeresece eThalberg 
M. E. BouLANGER. 

Ballad—‘‘ My Dreams are now no more of Thee.” —-.- seecscscocccseccsesecs sesoe. Lavenu 
Mr. A. Branam. 

SP ho BINNS) HOY”. ccsing eos cvkccccscneveesscsccccecceess seccccceccscsceces An Irish Ballad 
Miss CATHARINE Hayes. 

Aria—“ Tufelicee! et tuo credevi”—/Ernani)............ cessccccecse sevsecee-sesees Verdi 


Sitcnor Marini. 
ee ee ES 
Mr. Lavenu and Mr. G. Loper. 

A Grand Orchestra of more than FORTY PERFORMERS, the mosi talented resident in 
New York has been engaged. 

The Grand Piano-Forte employed at this Concert will be from the manufactory of 
J. Chickering. 

Choice Seats, price $2; Tickets $1. Tickets may be procured at Jollie’s Music Store, 
No, 300 Broadway; at Hail’s Music Store, No. 239 Broadway, and at Tripler Hail. 

Doors open at 7; Concert commences at 8, 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
TENTH SEASON. 


NEMBERS are respectfully informed that the rehearsals of the season will take place 
at NIBLO’S SALOON, commencing on SATURDAY AFTERNOON, Oct. 4. Appli- 
cation for tickets &c., will be received by Messrr. SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, No. 433 
Broadway, and by the Secretary or any of the Committee of Management. By Order, 
J. L. ENSIGN, Secretary, 
No. 5 Wooster-st, 





= ——— = ———————EE 


Marziep.—At Roslyn, Long Island, on Tuesday Eveniag, September S0th, by the Rev. 
Samuel Cox, Richard Storrs Willis, Esq., of New York, to Miss Janette S. Cairns, dangh- 
ter of Wm. Cairns, Esq , of the former place 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 l-4a 110 





QEB ALBION. _ 


OCTOBER 4, 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, 1861. 


The Liverpool mails of the 16th and 20th ult. afford abundant themes 
for speculation, but are very deficient in items of moment. Thus we 
have very reliable rumours of a new treaty between England, France, 
and Spain, by which the two former are bound to aid the last-named 
in efforts to keep out foreign invaders from Cuba; but we are left in 
the dark as to its exact terms. This is fortunate, perhaps, for Editors, 
since it has enabled them to speculate at prodigious length upon the 
mysterious document, mixing it up ingeniously with skavery and abo- 
lition, dictation and interference, the Monroe principle and the Presi- 
dential Election. Great offence is taken in some quarters at the 
assumption, indicated by such a treaty, that the U. 8. Government is 
unable or unwilling to execute its own laws, and to restrain its citi- 
zens from lawless foreign aggression. We cannot see the justice of 
this charge. The U.S. Government in this matter is not assumed 
to be weak ; it is proved to have been so, and in the proof Spain has 
suffered serious loss, from which she would protect herself hereafter. 
(on anything be more natural, or more reasonable? Is it requisite to 
« usult elaborate treatises on the law of nations, in order to decide 
Whether Spain be not fairly entitled to invoke the aid of her allies in 
this case, or whether they be not fairly entitled to grant it? To guard 
the Cuban coast is expensive and inconvenient to Spain. French and 
British ships of war are constantly cruizing in those latitudes, in 
which they both have colonies or settlements. When invasion is me- 
naced, and this Republic will not or cannot prevent it, why then 
should not those two Powers come to the rescue, and remedy the evil 
Which is caused by the neglect of the U.S.? Instead of making a fuss 
about dictation, the people of this country should be glad to havea 
barrier interposed between the limited authority of their own Execut- 
lve, and the bold defiance of their lawless brethren. The public jour- 
nals hint that some amelioration of the political grievances of the 
Cubans are to be engrafted into this treaty. We very much doubt 
whether the internal affairs of Spain will be found mixed up with an 
international arrangement, although the policy of some such change 
may have been strongly urged upon the Spanish Ministry by Lord 
Palmerston and the French Government. But let us wait and sce 
What part the United States has been invited to take in the matter, 
andthe nature of the remonstrance said to have been addressed to 
them, before indulging in any further speculations. 





Queen Victoria, with her husband and her two eldest children, was 
at the last dates enjoying the quiet of rural life at Balmoral. This 
retirement, however, will soon be succeeded by the rush and bustle of 
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Catholic law of last session. A paragraph elsewhere shows that priests 
in England, as well as in Ireland, are disposed to be contumacious. 
Letters from Sydney, N.S. W., dated the 11th of June, fully confirm 
the previous accounts from the gold-digging districts: the precious 
metal, to the value of £20,000, had actually been received at Sydney. 
But the natural consequences are following. The ships already lack 
their sailors; and the sheep in that wool-gathering region are or will 
be neglected by their shepherds. A rush to the mines—high prices— 
a glut—excitement—disappointment—the gambling spirit developed— 
and the law-abiding habit found unsupportable—part has haprened, 
and the remainder will follow just as surely as California exists. 

We must omit the detail of later news from India. One thing is to be 
noted—the annexation movement is arrested, the Nizam at the eleventh 
hour having raised sufficient money to pay an instalment of his debt to 
the East India Company, and so saved his territories from occupation 
and its contingent ehances.—The insurrection in China is spreading, 
and the rebels are drawing near to Canton. So soon as foreign in- 
terests are affected, we shall begin to hear mention made of interference 
for their security.—Fears are hinted of a collision in Persia between 
the Russian and the British influence ; and a recently-arrived Persian 
Ambassador in London is added to the many claimants upon Lord 
Palmerston’s attention. The other departments of the State may idle 
through the dull season, but the Foreign Office has plenty of occupa- 
tion, considering the doubtful state of affairs on the Continent of Eu- 
rope, and the temporary hubbub about Cuba. 





From France every mail brings tidings of a continued crusade 
against the liberty of the press. Another son of Victor Hugo has been 
condemned to pay a fine of 2000 francs and to be imprisoned for nine 
months, the charge against him being that he brought the Government 
into contempt, by asserting that the President was pursuing the policy 
adopted by the old Holy Alliance. Could anything bring the govern- 
ment into greater contempt than is already itsdue? But with such 
notions of freedom, such judges, and such jurors, who can feel an inter- 
est in the working of political theories in France? 





The report in Continental news which most attracts our notice, al- 
though generally passed by, is one which attributes to the two great 
German powers an intention to trample down the political privileges of 
the Free Towns—Hamburg, Bremen and Lubec. Such a conspiracy 
would have seemed incredible, a year ago; but the strides of abso- 
lutism are now so vast, that one is prepared to believe even this. 
Will Great Britain and France permit such an outrage ? 


The U. 8S. War Steamer Mississippi, having been got off her awk- 
ward shore-birth in Smyrna Bay, duly arrived at Constantinople, 
and Malta letters tell us that Kossuth and his fellow-prisoners really 
did embark in her on the 7th ult., and steamed away for this glorious 
land of Liberty. Now Edge, get ready your most brilliant of fire- 
works—orators, your trippingest of speeches—rosy maidens, your 
choicest of garlands! It is well that Mademoiselle Lind is in retire- 
ment ; for even she would run some risk of being out-puffed, out bored, 
out-féted, out-voted, and out-done. 


Thanks to the ational Intelligencer, our curiosity to see a real 
Cuban post-revolutionary bond has been fully gratified; and we repro- 
duce one, chapter and verse, for the benefit of equally curious readers. 
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Be rr Known To aut Men, That I, General Narciso Lopez, Chief 
of the “‘ Patriotic Junta for the promotion of the political interests of 
Cuba,” established in the United States of North America, and the 


cert on his behalf—and if she gives so much, who can refuse a mite to 
the practical advocate of Temperance ? 


Telegraphic reports from Toronto, of Thursday’s date, state distinctly 
that the Canadian Ministry has resigned office in a body; but that no 
steps have yet been taken towards the reconstruction of a Cabinet. 
We await Lord Elgin’s pleasure in the first instance—and subsequently 
the results of a general election. 





RETURN OF THE AMERICAN ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


The U. S. schooner 4dvance, commanded by Lieut. De Haven, arriy- 
ed here on Tuesday last, having parted with her consort, the Rescue, 
in a gale of wind, on the 13th ult., off the coast of Newfoundland. No 
further tidings of the long-lost mariners have come to hand by this ar- 
rival; but the adventures and sufferings of this branch of the “ noble 
army” of explorers are full of interest. A brief sketch of them will be 
found above, borrowed from the columns of the Journal of Commerce. 

Great importance is attached by the scientific and experienced vete- 
rens, assembled at the Admiralty in London, to Capt. Penny’s report 
of the land and water surveyed by him, and lying .Vorth West of Wel- 
lington Channel—the previous extensive and unsuccessful researches 
having been almost exclusively made in a South Westwardly direction. 
One more effort is therefore urged upon the British Government by 
portions of the press; and we may add that Mr. Henry Grinnell, the 
most competent man on this continent to form an opinion, thinks that 
there is a fair chance of important discoveries, if the search be under- 
taken in a powerful screw-propelled steamer. 

In the mean time, since the gratitude of Englishmen to Lieut. De 
Haven and his gallant comrades should not be measured by their suc- 
cess, but by their exertions, we would suggest to our countrymen in this 
community whether some general expression of it might not be season- 
ably offered them. We should say more, but that the Quarterly meet- 
ing of the St. George’s Society on Friday evening next will give an op- 
portunity for the interchange of opinion hereon. 





MR. WEBSTER IN THE U. 8. SENATE CHAMBER 


A large historical painting by Mr. Healy, representing a somewhat 
memorable scene, was Opened to private view, on Tuesday last, in 
one of the rooms of the National Academy of Design. The time chosen 
for illustration is the 20th of January, 1830, when Mr. Webster de- 
livered a very celebrated oration, on the great debated subject of 
States rights and Federal rights, North against South, then as now 
avery absorbing question. Ina brief glance at this work of art, it 
were needless to particularize further. 

A segment of the semicircular Senate Chamber at Washington offers 
@ very unpromising subject for the painter; and we must do Mr. 
Healy the justiceto say that he has got over the difficulty with singular 
adroitness, working up his apparently unmanageable material into a 
far more picturesque whole than could have been expected. This, it 
seems to us, is mainly owing to his clever grouping, his nice distribu- 
tion of light and shade, and his well-defined gradation of distances. 
This last excellence, we may add, is the rarest of any, amongst Ameri- 
can painters as aclass. The arrangement is this—on the extreme left 
is the Speaker’s elevated chair, occupied by the late Mr. Calhoun; on 
the right, confronting him and erect on the floor of the Chamber is 
seen the portly form of Mr. Webster. From side to side sweeps the 
range of attentive Senators, in a variety of attitudes, generally seated, 
the back-ground being broken by occasional standing figures." The 
gallery, occupied principally by ladies, extends entirely across the 
canvas. So ably is the subject treated, that the stiffness and formality 





contemplated head of Provisional Government and Commander. in-Chief 
of the revolutionary movement, about to be now undertaken through 
my agency and permissive authority, for the liberation of the people of 
Cuba from the tyranny and oppression to which they are now subject 
by the power of Spain, and to be prosecuted by me till superseded by 

a superior Executive Officer, or such form of Government and author- 

ity as the people by their free will and choice shall prescribe, do, by 

these presents, to subserve the cause and object aforesaid, make and 

execute this obligation, on behalf of the people of Cuba, by whatever 

designation of nationality or form of body politic they shall hereafter 

assume, to wit;— 

I do, by these presents, for and on behalf of the said people of Cuba, 
and their successor in government for ever, and for value received, 
promises to pay to ——, or bearer, in equal annual instalments at one, 
two, three, four, and five years, the sum of Two Thousand Dollars, 
with six per cent interest from date, payable rateably on each annual 
instalment, until both principal and interest be fully paid and dis- 
charged. And I, the said General Narciso Lopez, in virtue of the 
authority and for the promotion of the object aforesaid, do, by these 
presents pledge to the said , or bearer, the public lands and public 
property of Cuba, of whatever kind, and the fiscal resources of the peo- 
ple and government of Cuba, from whatever source to be derived ; and 
do further pledge the good faith of the people and government of Cuba, 
in perpetuity for the faithful and complete discharge of this obliga- 
tion. 

In testimony whereof, I, the said General Narciso Lopez, do hereto 
affix my signature and seal of the said Provisional Government, which 
is further witnessed by Ambrosio Jose Gonzales and Jose Maria San- 
chez Yznaga, members of said ‘‘ Patriotic Junta,” and the Hon. Coles- 
worth Pinckney Smith, Judge of the Supreme Court of Errors and 
Appeals of the State of Mississippi. 

This done and executed in the city of New Orleans and State of Loui- 

siana, one of the United States of North America, on this 30th day 
of April, A.D. 1850. 





NARCISO LOPEZ. 





$2000. 
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Amprosiv Jose GONZALES, 
C. P. Smiru. 


At the head of this Bond is a handsome cut of a shield or coat-of- 
arms, (in one division of the field of which, by the way, is a Palmetto 
and Stars, si-nifying we know not what,) surmounted by a Liberty 
Cap, and garnished on both sides with flags of different kinds, cannon, 
trumpets, drums, swords, &c. And at the bottom is an impression of 
a seal, with the legend ** Gobierno Provisional.” 

What a carefully- worded document, and how likely a one to impose 
upon the unwary! Note, too, with what readiness the Provisional 
Dictator (poor fellow!) was to throw down the rod of Empire, if such 
the will of his followers. But, after all, the Southwestern men proved 
to be more wary of their pockets than of their heads, for the Jnte//i- 
gencer states the price of this very fanciful stock to have ranged only 
from three to ten cents on the dollar. What amount. of bonds did each 
invader receive in the way of pay? Can the Washington paper ferret 
this out ? 

When Father Mathew, on landing here in the zenith of his popularity, 
cast reproaches on the British Government which had just settled a 
pension upon him, we took the liberty (vide 4/bion, 14th July, 1849) 
of turning the tables, and administering such reproof as we thought fit. 
But we cherish »o ill-will-—-we cannot do so—against the man whose 
life has been devoted to work out the benefit of his fellowg. X For this 
reason, and hearing that Father Maihew is inthis neighborhood, bowed 
down by the infirmities of age and the millstone of debt which is round 





J. SANCHEZ YZNAGI, 
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Royal visits to Liverpool and Manchester. The programmes of great 


his neck, we rejoice to hear also that strong efforts are making by 


doings on the occasion fill so much space in print, that we ask ourselves | several noble-minded Americans to relieve him from a portion of his 


in dismay, what must the reality bring forth.—Her Majesty’s Prime 
Minister has slipped quietly over to Dublin—perhaps to consult the 


| incumbrances. 
| we believe, been set on foot by the Hon. Henry Clay, and deserves to be 


This claim upon our sympathies und assistance has, 


Lord Lieutenant as to the propriety of enforcing the little-great anti- taken up with spirit. Miss Hayes has generously volunteered a cons 


natural to it are certainly not obvious to the common eye. The pic- 
ture is twenty-six feet in length by fifteen in breadth ; and it contains 
in all no fewer than 130 portraits, more or less distinct. Amongst 
them may be noted Messrs. John Tyler, R. T. Hayne, Joseph Gales, 
Jas. K. Polk, Lewis Cass, Edward Everett, John M. Clayton, H. G: 
Otis, W. H. Prescott, Jared Sparks, De Tocqueville, H. W. Longfellow, 
Judge Story and General Scott. The reader, who fancies that these 
names do not all smack of Senatorial dignity, must bear the gallery in 
mind. Of the colouring little isto be said ; for the simple reason that 
there is very little of it, the style being sketchy in the extreme 
Every part is subdued and toned down to a quiet medium tint, even 
including Mr. Webster’s well-known sky-blue coat and buttercup 
waistcoat, the despair of a genuine artist. This peculiarity of tone 
will perhaps to some eyes savour of feebleness—to ours we confess it 
is particularly acceptable, since it dissipates any idea of a row of fin- 
ished portraits, into which large and highly- finished works of this sort 
usually degenerate. The men and women, with the sole exception of 
the leading personage, appear just as they do in reality, when the eye 
takes them in by groups, without dwelling upon any one in particular. 
We would warn those, therefore, who may look for perfect likenesses of 
their private friends or political favorites, that they will probably be 
disappointed. For ourselves, we are sorry to say that we find the 
greatest weakness exactly where the greatest strength was to be ex- 
pected. Mr. Webster’s head and figure are curiously devoid of ex- 
pression, and have the lack-lustre air commonly found in portraits 
painted from sitters. The others, probably done with less care, cer- 
tainly with less finish, have greater freedom and breadth. The illus- 
trious orator, with his stolid air, might be taken for a big boy receiving 
a lecture ; whilst the contorted and menacing attitude of Mr. Calhoun 
almost reminds one of an angry pedagogue. Of course, this undigni- 
fied comparison is to be taken cum grano. The picture, we repeat, asa 
whole, is decidedly a very skilful and pleasing one. 





Deatu or Mr. RicHarpson, THE AFRICAN TRAVELLER.—It is 
with deep regret that we have to announce the death of Mr. James 
Richardson, the enterprising African traveller. This melancholy event 
took place on the 4th of March last, at a small village called Ungurutua, 
six days distant from Kouka, the capital of Bornou. Early in January, 
he and the companions of his mission, Drs. Barth and Overweg, arrived 
at the immense plain of Damergou, when, after remaining a few days, 
they separated, Dr. Barth proceeding to Kanu, Dr. Overweg to Guber, 
and Mr. Richardson taking the direst route to Kouka, by Zinde. There 
it would seem his strength began to give way, and before he had ar- 
rived twelve days’ distant from Kouka, he became seriously ill, suffer- 
ing much from the oppressive heat of the sun. 

Heving reached a —— town called Kangarras, he halted for three 
days, and feeling himself rather refreshed he renewed his journey.— 
After two days’ more travelling, during which his weakness greatly in- 
ereased, they arrived at the Waddy Mellaha. Leaving this place on 
the 3d of March, they reached in two hours the village of Ungurutua, 
when Mr. Richardson became so weak that he was unable to proceed. 
In the evening he took a little food and tried to sleep—but became 
very restless, and left his tent supported by his servant. He then 
took some tea and threw himself again on his bed, but did not 
sleep. His attendants having made some coffee, he asked for a cup, 
but had no strength to hold it. He repeated several times, “I have 
no strength ;” and after having pronounced the name of his wife, sigh- 
ed deeply, and expired without a struggle about two hours after mid- 
night. : 

Early in the morning the body wrapped in linen, and covered with a 
carpet, was borne toa grave which was dug four feet deep, under the 
shade of a large tree, close to the a followed by all the principal 
Sheichs and people of the district. The Sultan of Kornou has given 
orders that all respect and honour shall be paid to the grave of the ill- 
fated British traveller.—Malta Mail, 4 
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GLEANINGS. 


Lord Brougham, by late accounts, was well enough to leave Broug- 
ham Hall, for his residence as Cannes, in the South of France.—— 
Sixty two thousand persons visited the Great Exhibition on the 15th 
ult.——* Mass” is to be celebrated at Abbotsford: Mr. James Hope, 
Q.C., is the t tenant ; he was recently converted to Roman Catho- 
licism. A chapel is fitting up in the Catholic mode.-—Lord Edward 
Thynne, who is visiting the Earl of Malmesbury at Archnacarry, when 
out deer-stalking in Gulrain on the Ist inst., shot a magnificent golden 
eagle, while soaring over his head at ay 100 yards high. His lord- 
ship used arifie. The eagle measured 64 feet from tip to tip of the 
wings, and weighed 84 1b.—Holincote, the beautiful seat of Sir Thom- 
as Acland in Somersetshire, has been burnt down. The house and 
contents were insured for £7000.—Mr. Balfe, it is said, retires from 
the post of conductor of the Orchestra at the Queen’s Theatre, London. 
He is to be succeeded by a German, Herr Ferdinand Hiller, of Cologne. 
——Mr. Louis Stanislaus has been appointed Prussian Consul at Cin- 
cinnatiic—The Boston Post told & smart little anecdote, some time 
since, which we see for the first time in a London paper. It was about 
a fellow who said he hadn’t “ slept for three nights—last night, to-night, 
and to-morrow night.” We omit all but this point, lest it should al- 
ready have been the rounds.——The water piping laid down in the bo- 
rough of Manchester extends 964 miles in length, or about half the 
distance between the metropolis and that town. The promised supply, 
when the works are completed, is 30,000,000 of gallons per day, to be 
distributed to 400,000 inhabitants (inclading those in Salford), or 75 
gallons each person.——Late Bermuda papers contain accounts of a 
successful experiment of Mr. Gesner’s Kerosene gas, which has been 
commended to public notice in these columns.— Great festivities took 
place ut Christiana, Norway, on the 8th of August, on occasion of com- 
mencing a railway from that city to Lake Morson. English capital 
and English engineering skill are engaged in this enterprise ; and our 
countrymen figured extensively in the entertainment.— A most fright- 
ful accident had happened at the Chateau La Roche Guyon. The Dowager 
Duchess de Mailly, who was there on a visit to her friend, the Duchess 
de Rochefocault, was accidentally burned to death._—Sir John Har- 
vey, Lieut. Governor of Nova Scotia, was a passenger on board the 
steamer Canada to Halifax. 





Avuy. 


Troops ror THE CApe.—It has been decided at the Horse Guards 
that the 48d (Monmouthshire Light Infantry), at present stationed at 
Clonmel, will march to Cork and embark in the Vudcan, steam-sloop, 
Master Commander John Penn, for a passage to the Cape of Good Hope, 
where they will be placed at the disposal of Sir Harry Smith, in com- 
mand of the troops inthat colony. The 43d Regiment is under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant-Colonel J. Furlong, K.H. a brave Waterloo officer 
and the corps returned to England in April, 1846. This regiment has 
been selected to preceed to the Cape in preference to other regiments 
that have been longer on home service, as it is composed of light in- 
fantry, and well adapted for bush warfare. About 100 men of the Ist 
battalion of the 12th Regiment of Foot, at present at Chatham, have at 
the same time been placed under orders to embark in the Vulcan, for 
a passage to the Cape, and thence = will proceed to the Mauritius, 
Sir Harry Smith having already withdrawn a large portion of the 2d 
battalion from that station, as we formerly stated he was empowered to 
doin the event of their services being required in the Kafir war. 
The second battailon at the Mauritius is commanded by Lieut. Col. W. 
Bell, and will soon be available for the service Sir Harry Smith re- 
quires of them —Chronicle, 19th uit. 


Wak Orrice, Sept. 16.—4th Regt of Drag Gds; Lt J Riggs, from 8th Ft, to 
be Paymaster, v Raiston, who ret on half-pay. 6th Drag Gds; Maj H R Jones to 
be Lt-Col, by pur, v Hay, who ret; Capt W N Custance te be Maj, by pur, v 
Jones; Lt A A M Campbell to be Capt, by pur, v Campbell. 7th Lt Drags; ‘Lt 
W BC Cooke to be Capt by pur, v Lord Garvash, who ret; Cor and iding- 
master D P Brown to be Lt, by pur, v Cooke; M D Brisco, gent, to be Cor, by 
pur, v Brown. 9th Lt Drags, F R C Grant, gent, to be Cor, by pur, v Ross, app 
to 17th Lt Drags. 10th Lt Drags; Cor F Marshall to be Lt, by pur, v Meason, 
who ret. llth Lt Drags; the Hon RJ Annesley to be Cor, by pur. v Lowe, pro. 
i7th Lt Drags; J W C Hartopp, gent, to be Cor, by pur, v Knight, pro. ist Regt 
of Ft; Ens C J Phillipps to be Lt, by pur, v Chrystie, whose promotion, by pur, 
on the Ist of Aug, 1851, has been cancelled; F H Hope, gent, to be Ens, b pur, 
v Clarke, app to 53d Ft. Ith Ft; EnsMH Dowbiggin, from 71st Ft, to be Lt, 
by pur, v Payne, who ret. 1ith Ft; LtJ A Huater to be Capt, by pur, v Thorn- 
ton, who ret; Ens G@ T Osborn to be Lt, by pur, v Hunter; J H Cooper, gent, to 
be Ens, by par v Davies, app to 33d Ft. 17th Bt; C M‘Pherson, gent, to be Ens, 
by pur, v Williams, pro. 19th Ft; P Godfrey, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Ben- 
nett, who ret. @13t Ft; Sec Lt the Hon W G Boyle, to be First Lt, by pur, v 
Arthure, who ret; Qtmr T Cassidy, from half-pay 45th Ft, to be Qtmr, v Mahood, 
who ret on half pay. 25th Fe; Capt 8 Wells to be Maj, without pur, v Griffith, 
who ret upon full pay ; Lt aud Adjt H T Walker tobe Capt, v Wells. 31st Ft; 
Ens J S Smyth to be Lt, by pur, v Elmslie, who ret, 32d Ft; Lt J Moore to be 
Capt, by pur, v Hough, whoret; Ens W J Anderson, to be Lt, by pur, v Moore; 
Ens W M Crowdy, from 99th Ft, to be Ens, v Anderson. 36th Ft; J M Hugo, 
gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Rice, pro. 44th Ft; the Hon H Handcock to be Ens, 
by pur, v Moore, who ret. 52d Ft; W J Stopford, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v the 
Yok D J Monson, pro 55th Ft; GA Morgan, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Marston, 
pro. 56th Ft; Gent Cadet HS St Vincent Marsh, from RI Mil Coll, to be Ens, 
without pur, v Faithfull, app to 75th Ft. 58th Ft: J C Lake, gent, to be Ens, by 
pur, v Palmer, pro. 71st Ft; F W Lambton, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Dowbig- 
gin, proin the7th Ft. 75th Ft; EnsGC N Faithfull, from 56th Ft, to be Ens, v 
Amos, whores. 85th Kt; J Athorpe, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Sitwell, pro. 97th 
Ft ; H Currie, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Borrows, whoret. Rifle Brigade; HR 
L Newdigate, gent, to be Sec Lt, by pur, v Waddington, pro. 1st W IL ae ; EM 
Blaikie, gent, tobe Ens, by pur, v Murphy, 0. 2d Wi Regt; Ens C J Patter- 
son to be Lt, without pur, v M‘Court, pro in the Gold Coast Corps; E J Laughlin, 
gent, to be Ens, without pur, v Jones, pro. Gold Coast Corps ; to be Lts, without 

ur; T Cochrane, from Ceylon Rifle Regt; AJB Child, from 2d W I Regt; R 

orsley, from 3d WI ‘ 

Captain Orme, 3d West India Regiment, has been appointed by Lieut.-General 
Wood, C.B., commanding the troops in the Windward and Leeward Islands, 
Brigade Major, at Barbadoes. 








Navy. 


Promotions.—Captains Sir G. Pechell, Bart., Wyvill, and Sir C. Hotham, to 
be Naval Aides-de-camp to the Queen. These appointments which have passed 
over many senior and deserving officers have caused much dissatisfaction—so, at 
least say the newspapers.—Commanders F. Patten, A. D. Jerningham, and A. 
M‘Murdo, to be Captains. 

ApPoInTMENTS.—Comm. Arthur M. G. Skinner, to be superintendent of the 
Holyhead packet station, vicc Fraser, whose term of service has expired; Chap- 
lains, the Rev. Josiah Thompson, B. A. late of the Meander, 44, to the Monarch, 
84, guard-ship of urdinary at Sheerness; Rev. Allen Fielding, B. A. chaplain to 
Chatham Dockyard, vice Pittman, deceased. 

ADMIRALTY, Sept. 4.—Corps of Royal Marines—First Lieut. J. W. A. Ken- 
nedy to be Adjutant, vice Wearing, promoted. 


Obituary. 


THE Earvt or DonovGHMore.—His Lordship expired on the 12th ult. at 
Palmerstown-house, his residence, in the county o Dublin, after suffering from an 
attack of som with which he had been smitten nearly two years since. The 
late Earl was in the year 1787, and was consequently in the 64th year of his 
age. He was Lord-Lieutenant in the mane of Tipperary, and had a seat in the 

ouse of Lords as a British peer with the title of Viscount Hutchinson, of Knock- 
lofty, but will be better remembered in history as the gallant Colonel Hutchinson, 
who was one ofthe parties implicated in the celebrate escape of Lavalette, in the 
year 1815, shortly after the restoration of the Bourbons. He is succeeded in his 
extensive estates in the south of Ireland by Viscount Suirdale, his Lordship’s 
son by his first wife, the daughter of the Lord Mountjoy, who lost his life in the 
Royal service during the Irish cebellion of 1798. ithe present Earl, who was 
born in the year 1823, served for a short time in China as a subaltern in her Ma- 
jesty’s 98th Regiment. 

One oF Burns’s Heroines.—Died, at Greenock, on Saturday, the 30th 
August, Mrs. Findlay, relict of Robert ee. Bsq,, of the excise. In ordinary 
circumstances, the from this life of a respectable lady, ripe in years, 
would not have aff matter of general inerest, but it happens that the deceased 
was one of the very few F savy we surviving to our own times who intimately knew 
the peasant bard in the first flash of his genius and manhood, and by whom her 
name and charms have been wedded to immortal verse. She was the “divine” 
Miss Markland, thus noticed in the ‘‘ Belles of Mauchline :” 

In Mauchline there dwells six proper young belles, 
The pride o’ the place and its neighbourhood a’, 

Their carriage and dress, a stranger would guess, 
In London or Paris they'd gotten it a’, 

Miss Miller is fine, Miss Markland’s divine, 
Miss Smith she has wit, and Miss Betty is braw, 
here's beauty aud fortune to get with Miss Morton, 

, ut Armour’s the jewel for me o’ thein a’. 
Miss Markiand became the wife of Mr. Findlay, officer of excise, tarbolton, a 


entleman who was appointed to i i i . 
Bre ccanadhon tae tea wcll tone the bard in the mysteries of gauging 





a Burns aud Findlay led to the introduction of 


Carmunnuck, removed with his wife to Greenock in 1792, where he resided till 
his death, which took place on the 5th of April, 1834, in the 80th year of his age. 
Findlay was not only the instructor but the friend of Burns, and he was altogether 
a gentleman whose many excellent qualities caused him to be regarded by the 
bard with the highest esteem and the utmost confidence. 

When we consider that sixty five years have elapsed since Burns wrote the 
lines quoted above, and that the six Mauchline belles were then in the pride of 
opening womanhood, it is surprising that two of them, who have often listened to 
the living accents of the inspired peasant, still survive. The fate of life of the six 
belles were as follows: Miss Helen Miller, the first named, became the wife of 
Burns's friend, Dr. Mackenzie, a medical gentleman in Mauchline, latterly in 
Irvine; Miss Markland we have already spoken of; Miss Jean Smith was mar- 
ried to Mr. Candlish, a successful teacher in Edinburgh, and became the mother 
of the eminent divine ; Miss Betty (Miller) became the wife of Mr. Templeton, 
in Mauchline; and Miss Morton married Mr. Patterson, cloth merchant in the 
same village. Of the fate and history of “bonnie Jean” (Armour) we need not 
speak. The survivors are Mrs. Patterson and Mrs. Candlish.—Glasgow Herald. 

At Yarmouth, N.S., the Hon. Mr. Huntington, formerly Secretary of Finance 
and Inspector General in Nova Scotia.—At Leeds, Mr. Ww. West, F.R.S., cele- 
brated as an analytical chemist.—At Floyd Court House, Va., Mr. N. Henry, a 
son of the great orator, Patrick Henry.—At Invaleith, Mr. W- Nicoll, F.R.8.G., 
well-known to the scientific world.—Lord Riverston died at his residence, near 
Galway, Ireland, on the 6th ult. This peerage was granted by James II., when 
he was fighting in Ireland for his crown, but was not acknowledged by the English 

overnment.—At Dresden, Edward Reynolds, Esq., late Captain of the Royal 
seeneere—At Waterford, suddenly, Miss Sheil, sister of the late Right Hon. 
Richard Lalor Sheil.—Neville Butler Challoner, Esq., the well-known harpist 
and composer.—At Plymouth, Capt. F, Ormond, R.N., and Commr. R. Rochfort. 
—Ac Trois Pistoles, on the 13th ult., after a short illness, the Rev. William Rin- 
toul, Pastor of St, Gabriel-street Church, Montreal, and previously one of the 
Professors in King’s College, Toronto.—At Guernsey, Lieut. J. Saumarez Mann, 
R.N., son of Lieut.-Col. Mann, late of the R-E. Staff Corps.—At the Rectory, 
Loughton, Essex, the Venerable Archdeacon Hamilton.—At Deal, the Rev. E. 
Pittman, chaplain of Chatham Dockyard. 


PAusic. 


The temporary and unavoidable absence from the city of our musical critic 
prevents us saying anything further, this week, on the subject of Miss Catherine 
Hayes. We can but notice that the majority of the press continue to laud her in 
extravagant terms, which we should be glad to confirm, as current in private 
circles, if we could conscientiously do so.—The concert of sacred music given by 
Miss Hayes, on Thursday evening, was attended by a great concourse ; and we 
found an opinion generally prevalent that the fair songstress was heard to more 
advantage therein, than on any previous occasion. 





—_——__~p- 


BOrawma. 


We must apologise for the length to which our dramatic notices are to-day ex- 
tended ; but it is obvious that such an occasion for diffuseness is of rare occur- 
rence. 








Broapway.—Miss Laura App1son.—The usual system of heralding Euro_ 
pean celebrities had been 80 ingeniously put into preparatory requisition for Miss 
Addison, that the Broadway was crowded on Monday evening, to witness her 
appearance, with an eager and an enthusiastic audience, well disposed to pro- 
nounce the fair débutante one of the greatest Pheenixes of the modern Stage. 
Marianna, in Knowles’ play sf “‘ The Wife,” was selected for the occasion ; and 
the first glimpse of the object of such general interest was the signal for a tumul 
tuous storm of applause, such as perhaps is only to be drawn out from a New 
York audience, when pre-determined to show their regard for a particular favour- 
ite. Nor did this enthusiasm falter during the entire performance. Miss Addison 
passed through the usual gradations of our now established modes of approval: 
she was called out, at the end of acts, to be smothered with bouquets, and at the 
close of the performance she was again brought before the curtain, to be literally 
pelted with floral honours, All these indications of triumphant success are not, 
however, evidence of perfect approval, for we treat almost every new comer ina 
similarly enthusiastic style. It is part of the system which marks our impulsive 
age and character. But there is an ordeal of a higher cast, through which every 
aspirant for permanent fame must pass, viz.—the sober judgment. An attempt 
therefore, at a more critical estimate of Miss Addison’s qualifications, may be 
acceptable. 

Miss Addison possesses a sufficiently striking and commanding figure for the 
heroines of the stage. Her face is intelligent and expressive when lightened up 
by passion or feeling, but does not sustain its expression in repose. Wer voice in 
passages of delicacy and pathos is clear and well modulated ; but in passages of 
impassioned earnestness there is an evident want of physique, producing at times 
gutteral and harsh sounds, extremely offensive to the ear. With regard to her 
general conception of character, judging from her Marianna, her Juliet, and her 
Pauline, we should believe her to be a prompt and vigorous seizer of the great or 
salient points of a part, rather than a subtle analyzer of the varied and delicate 
shades that form one great harmonious whole. Hence she is overwhelmingly 
impulsive in the customary points, and occasionally strikes out new and start- 
ling ones, that tell with unerring effect. Her style is evidently intended to be 
original, She discards much of the established conventionalism of the stage, even 
in action; and hers is unique of its kind, for it violates at times the unities of 
beauty and good taste. Thus she is one moment direct and colloquial even to sim- 
plicity, and the next declamatory and stilted as a French actress of the old school 
spouting Racine, with attitude and action to match. This singular uncertainty 
struck us most painfully in Marianna ; but was less palpable in its contrasts, in 
Juliet and Pauline. 

Now few are more anxious than ourselves for an entire extinction of the hack- 


creations of the Drama are made up from the Imaginative blended with the Ac- 


shades of Fancy; nor should they for a single instant be made to declaim like 
school-girls. We are dealing with Miss Addison in general, rather than in indivi- 


anxious to show that she has invested her rare fund of genius and artistic capa. 


eminent tragic actress. 


in order to become truly great. There is a directness of purpose and an impas- 
sioned tenderness displayed in this part, which we have rarely seen surpassed. 


a great artiste. 





the latter to Miss Markland, and his 
the same year. Mr. Findlay, 





subsequent marriage to her in September of 
who was a native of the neighbouring parish of 


It was fresh, too: and yet good as in many respects it undoubtedly was, the gene- | side by side with one of the first of her day. She looked well, however, and 
ral effect was marred by the occasional obtrusion of the peculiarities which we | her best. That the inimitable Z'om Crop of the afterpiece should in faet show 8¢ 
have just enumerated.—Miss Addison attracts good houses, and her engagement | respectably in the tragedy, was surprising to some who saw her.—Mr. ane 
will extend through the ensuing week. She is an actress to be seen and studied ; | played Angelo, a part worthy of Macready, since it is made up of two coun 

for she is one of no ordinary stamp. We hope soon to be able to add, that she is | influences—fear and cruelty. He is the tyrant of Padua, in our modern ac 
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Mrs. Vernon are reliques of good old Park days, worthy of especial praise. Nor 
would we overlook the spirited, but somewhat coarse, Mercutio of Mr. Fenno. 
Burton’s.—Mrs. Wakwer’s Lapy Macpera.—The Hermione of Mrs 
Warner fully satisfied us as to her true artistic merit ; but the very nature of he 
character prevented a full display of that tragic power, which after all ig the 
surest test of a great actor’s capabilities, and as to the gift of which we stated last 
week our desire to test Mrs. Warner, Her Lady Macbeth, on Monday evening 
last, afforded an opportunity for so doing, and also for comparing her powers with 
those of other distinguished representatives of the part. We are constrained to 
say, that her London reputation in this trying character has been justly an 
deservingly earned. 

Differing herein from ordinary parts, the leading points in Lady Macbeth may 
be conceived by different artists of genius, as though seen from a somewhat dis. 
tinct and perhaps opposing point of view. And yet each of such conceptions may 
be borne out by an apparent adherence to the real conception, or rather creation of 
the Poet. The Siddons is said to have been sublime and awe-inspiring. Char. 
lotte Cushman is terrifically and overwhelmingly impassioned and impulsive. — 
Mrs, Kean humanizes “ the bold bad woman” of Shakspeare, throwing so much 
of the woman's nature into the character as to make all her guilt appear to result 
from intense love and regard for her husband and his fortunes. The spectator 
feels half-inclined even to sympathize with the sinner, seeing the motive that 
induced the sin, 


1 most 


Now, it seems to us that each of these separate leading conceptions may be 
evolved from the text, without any violation of the direct meaning of the Author; 
and it is not the least merit of Mrs. Warner's Lady Macbeth, that she has amal- 
gamated them, and worked them up into one perfect and original whole. Her 
personation, therefore, stands in our estimation as a masterpiece of artistic excel. 
lence. It has the merit also of being a species of original creation—for the general 
effect is both new and fresh. 
The opening scenes are strongly and beautifully marked, with a sense of the 
grandly sublime. You see the ambitious woman, determined in the pre-conceived 
purpose, invoking the same supernatural aid which she learns has been promised 
to her husband, Fortified by this, she hurries on the catastrophe by her deter- 
mined will; and when ‘t ‘s accomplished, she is boldly and energetically screwed 
up to brave the worst—because “ what is done cannot be undone.’—In all these 
workings of the character, Mrs. Warner towers to the sublime of guilt, and yet is 
as direct and as business-like in rendering the language, as if she were a disciple 
of the latest style of impulsive colloquiality. Her subsequent scenes were more 
artistic, but no less unerring in their closeness and truthfulness. At the Banquet 
she put on that queenly dignity of action which no one can better assume than her- 
self. But, as in Hermione, her closing scene was her most finished triumph. That 
fearful sleep-wa!king with all its ideal terrors and picturesque effects, was in her 
hands a marvellous gem of acting. Surely Mrs. Siddons could not have surpassed 
it. It was a picture of terrible beauty, such as could only have been mapped out by 
an artist of consummate powers.—Mrs. Warner repeated the character last night; 
and although the numerous counter attractions in the city may have prevented 
many from witnessing the representation, we feel assured that its repetition will 
on her next appearance in New York attract many a crowded audience. Itisa 
performance that will be appreciated by every lover of the drama. The lady’s 
benefit and last appearance takes place this evening ; engagements in Philadelphia 
and Baltimore precluding the extension of her stay at Burton’s 

We should not omit to render full justice to the very efficient manuer in which 
Mr. Burton has put this play upon the stage. Entirely novel and very striking 
effects were given inthe Witches scene, and the music was admirably rendered. 
The accessories, too, were in good taste. 


NisLo’s.—Madame Anna Thillon, having recovered from her indisposition, has 
shown her charming self again upon these boards. Her return to them has been 
the cause of great satisfaction. 


Miss CusHMan aT BrovuGHam’s.—Victor Hugo is a great dramatist, and 
Charlotte Cushman is a great actress: thanks, therefore, to the Manager of this 
house, that he has brought the two together on his stage, and thus given the New 
York public fresh opportunity of appreciating both. And in some respects there 
is a special congeniality between the pair. farnestness, depth, and power are 
equally their distinguishing characteristics, Victor Hugo’s plays compel your 
admiration, notwithstanding their improbabilities, their exaggerations, and their 
occasionally doubtful moral—Charlotte Cushman’s playing does the same, not- 
withstanding her want of personal attractions, and her consequent inability to ev- 
hibit the winningest ways of her sex. 

Under the title of ‘‘ The Actress of Padua,”” Mr. Brougham has made or adapted 
for the Lyceum a version of “ Angelo ;” and the manner of it shows great tact and 
ability on his part. He has done ample justice to the language of the original, 
lopped excrescenses with judgment, and concentrated all the striking points. The 
plot is thus briefly summed up; and it is worth remark at the start, that the 
rapidity and variety of incidents keep the attention constantly alive. 

“La Tisbe, the mistress of Angelo, Podesta of Padua, discovers that her favour- 
ite lover, Rodolfo, is enamoured of Catarina, the Podesta’s wife. She surprises 
the half-guilty pair in an interview, and would sacrifice them to her wrath. Ca/a 
rina, however, when a child, had persuaded her father, a Venetian Senator, 1o/ 
to hang La Tisbe’s mother, a wandering street-vocalist, who sang ballads against 
the magnates. A crucifix given by the woman to Catarina reveals to La 7'sbe 
her benefactress ; and now, conquering her jealous rage, she devotes herself to the 
safety of the lovers. By a narcotic which she administers to Catarina, pretend- 
ing it is a real poison, she is able to thwart the designs of the Podesta, who has 
discovered that his wife’s conduct is at least—odd, and has resolved to destroy her 
secretly. The narcotic and a sham burial render the lady free to unite herself 
with her lover, (like the heroine of Mr. Hunt's “ Legend of Florence,”) and 17 


nied trickery of the stage. But if we discard acknowledged defects, we must | 7'isbe has the happiness of being stabbed by Rodolfo, who for a moment supposed 
seek for substitutes that shall approach nearer to truth and uature. The finest | that she had poisoped Catarina.” 


Such is the outline of the piece, as played by Mademoiselle Rachel. Mr. 


tual; and it is in blending, not in alternating these qualities, that the true artistcan | Brougham has slightly varied the finale, by causing La T'isbe to fall, ere the 
interpret the author. Our Juliets, Mariannas, and Paulines are intended as tran- | sword of Rodolfo touches her, and to die, a victim to a broken heart. The other 
cripts of real life; but they are invested with the beauty of Poetry and the delicate persons are mere instruments in working out the plot. 


Miss Cushman is La Tisbe, an actress by profession, though at the moment 
elevated to power, through her influence over the enamoured Angelo. The posi- 


dual strictures on her separate performances ; for the points we are marking form | tions in which she is placed, and the consequent change in her feelings afford 
absolutely the leading traits of her acting, in each part wherein we have yet seen | scope for all her fine abilities, taxed as they are in this case to the utmost by the 
her, They are her staple stock in trade—the dramatic capital in fact, on which physical drawbacks hinted above. Thus she fools the jealous Angelo ; lavishes 
she rests her claim foreminence. We respect her talents so much, that we are | her tenderness upon her pretended lover Rodolfo ; rains scorn upon the haughty 


Catarina; exults in what she imagines her triumphant revenge ; awakes to the 


bilities in materials not suited for an intelligent and refined market. Miss Addi- | fullest sense of gratitude towards her rival, when the crucifix is discovered and 
son should at once divest herself of her elaborated declainatory tendencies, her | her rival is thus identified ; pities and adroitly saves her; and finally courts, "4y 
“ pumpings ” and choppings in delivery ; and the ungraceful spreading out, and ex- | provokes, death at the hands of the man on whom she dotes, (in the tip-top style . 
aggerated sweepings and contortions of her arms—to which she so constantly | theatric sublimity and French sentiment.) All these varied emotions are inter 
recurs. With her actual talent and evidently strong mind, she may yet prove an} preted clearly, fully, intensely; and if not with equal success throughout, the 


: ‘ ‘ aio- 
portraitures renge from great to greatest, and never sink for a moment into medic 


There were mauy beautiful points in her Marianna—more in her Juliet, espe- | crity. To our thinking, the best points will be found in the second act, wherein 
cially in the balcony scene, which was original throughout, and beamed with} a TJ'isbe surprises the half-guilty Catarina, and hoodwinks her jealous lord; 
touches of delicacy, sweetness, and pathos. The scene with the nurse too, in the | and again at the close of the piece, when with harrowing pathos she lays claim ne 
third act, was marked by great energy and feeling. The play was brought to a| a dagger-stroke from Rodolfo. We cannot coin words of praise; or we sinould 
conclusion at this scene, owing to the sudden indisposition of the Lady. The ex-| say more. Just to watch its directness of purpose, simple delivery of simple 
cellence of her Pavwline on the subsequent night, however, fully established us in | phrases, sympathy between speech and action, and thorough grasp of the author's 
the opinion that Miss Addison has only to discard her objectionable mannerisms, | jntent, this vigorous delineation may be studied again and again. 


: jon to 
Mrs; Skerrett, who undertook the part of Catarina, makes no pretension 


being a tragic actress, and laboured under the additional disadvantage or play oi 
al 


cepta- 


: a . i e 
tion of the term; whilst he shrinks from the pervading and mysterious influenc 


The plays iz which Miss Addison has appeared have been judiciously cast and | of the vilest secret emissaries of the Venetian Council of Ten. The conception of 
admirably appointed by the present able stage manager, Mr. Barry ; but chiefly | this insecure absolutism, this trembling autocracy, strikes us, we oe oe 
has she been indebted to the efficient support of Mr. Conway, whose truly excel- | principal evidence of the author’s genius which this drama exhibits. ~ e : 
lent personations of St. Pierre, Romeo, and Claude Melnotie, deserve more than | weave you as clever a plot; but it takes a Hugo to shadow out the spirit of an age 
the passing eulogium we have space for. He has nightly more than divided the | and of a Government in the compass of a subordinate character. 
applause of the audience with Miss Addison ; and most deservedly was it earned. | estimate of the capabilities of Angelo, it is not surprising that Mr. L npr 
His Romeo and Claude Melnotte were actually as good in their leading charac- | realises it—Mr. Jordan is the Rodolfo. The part isnot stamped with an origi 
teristics as any we have seen on the New York boards, Tlie merits of stock actors | ality by the author ; nor must we therefore blame the player for not giv 
are too frequently overlooked in the present star system of exclusiveness ; and we | than he found in it—especially, since genteel comedy is thet gentlema 
feel it a duty, to speak strongly on the merits of this accomplished actor. Mr, | His costume is admirable——We conclude with commending the genera 
Barry’s Curate, in “ The Wife,” and his Friar Lawrence, deserve also particu- | esqueness and propriety shown in putting this novelty on the stag 
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larizing for their solid excellence—and the Nurse and Madame Deschappelles of | aiso to notice that it is drawing excellent houses. 
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Notices of New Works. 


gix Years Later. By A. Dumas. Philadelphia. Peterson.—This 
js an excellent translation, by Mr. Thos, Williams, of “ Ange Pitou,” 
under which name Dumas has continued his ‘“‘ Memoirs of a Physician.” 
jt contains @ vivid description of the taking of the Bastile.—We have 
already on more than one occasion noticed the thoroughness of Mr. 
Williams’ versions from the French, with all the niceties of which lan- 
guage he is evidently familiar: the book before us confirms this favour- 
able impression. We understand that the publication of the final 
portion has been delayed by the serious illness of the Translator; but 
that the great skill and kinduess of his physician having carried him 


‘ sgafely through very dangerous malady, the conclusion will be 


prought out forthwith. 

Tue Lire anv Worxs or Rosert Burns. Edited by Robert 
Chambers. Vol. II. Edinburgh. Chambers.—Mr. Chambers is now 
half through his labour of love ;—and in this volume exhibits the same 
unceasing care as before to bring everything together, however trivial, 
in illustration of the life and writings of his favourite poet. It is 
marvellous how he wae over the minutest particle of written or oral 
information—aow readily he adopts the traditions of a neighbourhood 
—and how unsuspectingly he reveives and believes the impaired re- 
membrances of a few survivors, and the too often commonplace gossip 
contributed from second-hand authorities and fifth-rate mechanics in 
the art of telling what little they have to say. We are still, however, 
thankful to Mr. Chambers for what he has done, and is doing. He 
will have the satisfaction of feeling that if he has not contributed much 
that is important, he has been a late gleaner—and will probably be 
the latest. That he has picked up some scattered ears, the following 
rejected stanzas in ‘‘ The Vision,” printed from the poet’s own hand- 
writing, May serve as an example.— 

« After the 18th stanza of printed copies :— 


With secret throes I marked that earth, 
That cottage, witness of my birth; 
And near | saw, bold issuing forth 
In vouthtel pride, 
A Lindsay, race of noble worth, 
Famed far and wide. 


Where, hid behind a spreading wood, 
An ancient Pict-built mansion stood, 
I spied, among an angel brood, — 
A female pair ; 
Sweet shone their high maternal blood 
And father’s air. 


An ancient tower to memory brought 
How Dettingen’s bold hero fought; 
Still far from sinking into nought, 
It owns a lord 
Who “ far in western climates’ fought, 
With trusty sword. 


There, where a sceptred Pictish shade 
Stalked round his ashes lowly laid, 
I saw a martial race portrayed 
Iu colours strong ; 
Bold, sodger-featured, undismayed, 
They stalked along. 


Among the rest I well could spy 
One gallant, graceful, martial boy, 
The sodger sparkled in his eye, 
A diamond water ; 
I blessed that noble badge with joy 
That owned me frater. 


After the 20th stanza :— 


Near by arose a mansion fine, 
The seat of many a muse divine ; 
Not rustic muses such as mine, 
With holly crowned, 
But th’ ancient, tuneful, laurelled Nine, 
From classic ground. 


I mourned the card that fortune dealt, 
To see where bonny Whitefoords dwelt ; 
Bui other prospects made me meit, 
That village near ; 
There Nature, Friendship, Love I felt, 
Fond-mingling dear. 


Hail! nature’s pang, more strong than death ! 
Warm friendship’s glow, like kindling wrath ! 
Love, dearer that the parting breath. 

Of dying friend ! 
Not even with wild life’s devious path, 

Your force shall end! 


The power that gave the soft alarms, 
In blooming Whitefoord’s rosy charms, 
Still threats the tiny feathered arms, 

The barbéd dart, 
While lovely Wilhelmina warms 

The coldest heart. 

After the 21st :— 

Where Lugar leaves his moorland plaid, 
Where lately Want was idly laid, 
I markéd busy, bustling Trade, 

In fervid flame, 
Beneath a patroness’s aid, 

Of noble name ; 


While countless hills I could survey, 
And countless flocks as well as they ; 
But other scenes did charms display, 
That better please, 
Where polished manners dwelt with Gray 
In rural ease. 


Where Cessnock pours with gurgling sound, 
And Irwine, marking out the bound, 
Enamoured of the scenes around, 

Slow runs his race, 
A name I doubly-honoured found, 

With knightly grace. 


Brydone’s brave ward, I saw him stand, 
Fame humbly offering her hand; 
And near his kinsmaa’s rustic band, 
With one accord, 
Lamenting their late blessed land 
Mast change its lord. 


The owner of a pleasant spot, 
Near sandy wilds I did him note ; 
A heart too warm, a pulse too hot, 
At times o’erran ; 
But large in every feature wrote, 
Appeared the man. 


Of the poet’s hitherto unprinted prose here is a characteristic 
sample.— 


“To Mr. Francis Howden, Jeweller, Parliament Square. ; 
__“The bearer of this will deliver you a small shade to set; which, my dear sir, 
if you would highly oblige a poor cripple devil as I am at present, you will finish 
atfarthest against to-morrow evening. It goes a hundred miles into the country ; 
and if it is at me by five o'clock to-morrow evening, I have an opportunity of a 
Private hand to convey it; if not, I don’t know how to get it sent. Set it just as 
you did the others you did for me, ‘in the neatest and cheapest manner ;’ both to 
answer as a breast-pin, and with a ring to answer as a locket. Do despatch it; as 
itis, I believe, the pledge of love, and perhaps the prelude to ma-tri-mo-ny. Every- 
body knows the auld wife’s observation when she saw a poor dog going to be 
hanged—t God help as! its the gate we ha’e a’ to gang!’ The parties, one of 
them at least, is a very particular acquaintance of mine—the honest lover. He 
only needs a little of an advice which my grandmother, rest her soul, often gave 
me, and I as often neglected— 
Leuk twice or [ere] ye loup ance. 

Let me conjure you, my friend, by the bended bow of Cupid—by the unloosened 
cestus of Venus—by the lighted torch of Hymen—that you will have the locket 
finished by the time mentioned! And if your worship would have as much 
Christian charity as call with it yourself, and comfort a poor wretch, not wounded 
Indeed by Cupid's arrow, but brnised py a good, serious, agonizing, damned hard- 
knock on the knee, you will gain the earnest prayers, when he does pray, of, dear 
Sir, your humble servant, Rost. Burss.”’ 
“St. James's Square, No. 2, Attic Story.” 
. When we first heard that Mr. Chambers was engaged in relating the 
life and editing the works of the great Scottish poet, we were curious 
to see what he would say about ‘* Clarinda,” the lady to whom the poet 

dressed so many fervent epistles. Mr. M‘Lehose was, we believe, 
Well known to Mr. Chambers.— 


“This was a lady of exactly his own age, whe, having been unhappily married 


to a man devoid of humanity and just moral feeling, was obliged to live separately 
from him, in obscurity, and almost indigence, while bringing up her young family. 
The grand-niece of Colin Maclaurin, the friend of Newton—the cousin-german of 
Lord Craig, who was associated with Mackenzie in the composition of 7'he Mirror 
—Agnes Craig might well be a woman of intellect superior to the generality of 
her sex. Her husband, Mr. James M‘Lehose, was vow pushing his fortune in the 
West Indies, reckless of what might befall his wife or children. Of a somewhat 
voluptuous style of beauty, of lively and easy manners, of a poetical fabric of 
mind, with some wit, and not too high a degree of refinement and delicacy, Mrs. 
M‘Lehose was exactly the kind of woman to fascicate Burns. She might indeed 
be described as the town-bred or lady analogue of the country maidens who had 
exercised the greatest power over him in his earlier days. He, onthe other hand, 
overcoming by his bright intelligence and its éclatant fruits all the vulgarities of 
seems, was pA math rs to make a deep impression on a heart so susceptible as 
hers,”’ 


The above extracts are from the Atheneum. 
hereafter add a few more. 


We shall, perhaps, 





THE BARONESS VON BECK--FRAUD OR NO FRAUD ? 


The book of the Baroness Von Beck, so confidently ag in a 
Birmingham police court to be an imposture, may perhaps turn out to 
be no imposture atall. In the course of the week light has been thrown 
on the case from more than one quarter, which suggests the possibility 
of the Baroness’s integrity—or, on the other hand, leaves the case yet 
darker against those of her countrymen who suffered the fraud to 
flourish so long, if fraud there were. M. Constant Derra de Moroda, 
her companion and alleged secretary, has addressed a letter to the 
Times, in which he proves that Mr. Paul Hajnik—on whose testimony 
mainly the Baroness has been condemned—stated on the same occasion 
that which is entirely untrue of himself (M. Derra)—and he infers, 
logically enough, that the proved untruth, or mistake, in the one case 
renders it more likely that Mr. Hajnik should be wrong in the other, 
than that Sabbas Wakovics, Minister of Justice in Hungary during the 
whole period of Kossuth’s government, Count Paul Esterhazy, and 
three Hungarian officers—from all of whom he incloses letters ad- 
dressed to the Baroness Von Beck, and fully recognizing her as such— 
should have been false or deceived. M. Pulszky, too, has addressed a 
letter to the Zimes, in which he makes use of an evasion so transpa- 
rent, that the case against him, as stated by us last week, is far more 
unsatisfactory than it was. He says in explanation of his own admis- 
sion that ** Bentley had accepted the book in consequence of what he 
said,” to the effect that he merely understood Mr. Bentley to be con- 
sulting him as to whether the book was amusing, and on its consequent 
prospects as a commercial speculation. It is obvious to every one that 
Mr. Bentley was quite competent to judge for himself, or by his readers, 
whether or not the book was amusing—and that when he went out of 
his way to consult a person so exceptional as the avowed agent of Kos- 
suth respecting a book which professed to give an account of missions 
undertaken by Kossuth’s desire, he was in search of satisfaction as to 
facts. M. Pulszky’s letter to Mr. Bentley was a virtual guarantee of 
the Baroness’s character ;—and the publisher very naturally, in a letter 
also addressed tothe Times, expresses his surprise at now finding that 
‘*M. Pulszky had for some time entertained strong suspicions against 
the character of Madame von Beck, whose work he had thus far re- 
commended, without ever conveying his opinion to him. 

Mr. Bentley gives the following account of the way in which the 
book came inte his hands—by which it will appear that he considered 
himself to have also the guarantee of Lord Dudley Stuart—* At the com- 
mencement of June, 1850, the Baroness ven Beck called upon me to 
a mee the publication of the narrative of her adventures in the late 

{ungarian revolution, which she assured me would be countenanced 
by Lord Dudley Stuart, from whom she added she had received per- 
mission to dedicate it. That this representation was correct I could 
have no reason to doubt, as within a few days after this interview (in 
which I confess her earnestness of manner so favourably impressed me 
as to lead me to accept the proposed work) his Lordship’s Secretary 
called to satisfy himself on her behalf that the agreement she had en- 
tered into with me was advantageous to her; and after examining the 
cent expressed his satisfaction at what he termed my liber- 
ality.” 

To ourselves Mr. Bentley writes as follows,—in answer to a question 
of ours founded on the assertion, made in the Birmingham police court, 
that the person calling herself the Baroness von Beck was “ totally 
illiterate.” —** In the Atheneum of the 6th inst. you ask—‘ Who wrote 
the Baroness von Beck’s book?’ I reply,—the Baroness von Beck her- 
self. If Mr. Toulmin Smith can give a better answer, I trust he will 
not hesitate to do so.—The manuscript was placed by me in the hands 
of Mr. M. A. Garvey for translation, with liberty to make such cor- 
rections as he might judge necessary in a work coming from an unprac- 
tised writer, provide that the corrections were in all cases sanctioned 
by the Baroness.—Mr. Garvey most ably and faithfully accomplished 
his task. His translation contains, I am confident, not one fact or ex- 
pression which does not exist in the original. This document is in my 
possession, and may be inspected by any one interested in the matter.” 

In conclusion, we may add that M. Constant Derra affirms that “‘ he 
does not despair of being able to show that the Baroness was really 
what she represented herself :’—and Mr. Bentley, who expresses his 
own opinion that the lady was no impostor, announces that he is pro- 
mised in a few days ‘“‘ a full statement of the case, based on documen- 
tary evidence,”—and recommends the pubiic to suspend its judgment. 
—Atheneum, 13th ult. 





APPLICATION OF ELECTRO-MAGNETIC POWER TO 
TRANSIT ON RAILWAYS. 


One of the most wonderful characteristics of scientific discovery is 
the singular way in which every advance connects itself with past phases 
of progress. Each new victory over the stubborn properties of matter 
not only gives man an increase of power on its own account, but also 
reacts on older conquests, and makes them more productive. Thirty 
years ago, Davy and Arago observed that iron-filings became magnetic 
when lying near & wire that was carrying a current of galvanic elec- 
tricity. Since then powerful temporary magnets have been made for 
various purposes by surrounding bars of soft iron by coils of copper- 
wire, and transmitting electric currents through these. In fact, it has 
been ascertained that iron always becomes a magnet when electricity 
is passed round it. The alarum-bells of the electric telegraphs are set 
ringing by a simple application of this principle. A conducting wire 
is made to run for hundreds of miles, and then coils itself round an 
iron bar. Electric currents are sent at will through the hundreds of 
miles of wire, and the inert iron becomes an active magnet. Observe 
the clerk in the Telegraph Office at London. When he jerks the han- 
dle that is before him, he turns on a stream of electricity that runs to 
Liverpool or Edinburgh, as the case may be. In either of those places 
a piece of iron that is twisted round with the extremity of the wire be- 
comes a magnet for an instant, and attracts to itself a steel armature 
that is connected with a train of wheelwork. The motion of the arma- 
ture, as it is drawn up to the magnet, sets free aspring that was before 
kept quiet ; and this gives token of its freedom by making an alarum 
bell toring. The clerk in London awakens the attention of the clerk 
in Edinburgh by turning a piece of soft iron placed near to the latter 
into a magnet for a few seconds. He is able to do this hecause currents 
of electricity induce magnetism in iron. This, and this alone, is the 
secret principle to which he is indebted for the wonderful power that 
enables him to annihilate space when he instantaneously attracts the 
attention of an ear hentinede of miles away. 

We have recently shewn how this electro-magnetic induction has 
been made a means for the instantaneous registration of astronomical 
observations. We have already to draw attention to another practical 
application of the principle. M. Niklés has just invented an arrange- 
ment of apparatus that enables him to make the wheels of locomotives 
bite the rails with any degree of force without increasing the weight 
| that has to be carried to the extent of a singlegrain. Our readers are 
‘aware that in wet weather the driving wheels of locomotives ovten slip 
round upon the rail without acquiring the power of moving the weight 
that is attached behind them. Whenever they are asked to ascend in- 
clined plines with a weight that is beyond the adhesive powers of their 
wheels this result invariably follows; and the only practical esca 
from the difficulty hitherto has been the adoption of one of two expedi- 
ents—either to increase their own intrinsic weight, so that the earth’s 
attraction might bind the wheels down more firmly, or to let the rail- 
way be level and the load to be dragged proportionally light. In 
either of these cases a waste of power is experienced. Power is either 
expended in moving a superfluous load, or the same amount of power 
drags less weight even upon a level rail than it otherwise could upon 
an ascending one, that would have required lees outlay in its construc- 
tion. It therefore becomes a great desideratum to find some means of 





making the locomotive wheels bite more tenaciously without increasing 
the load they have to carry. The important problem of how to do this 
it is that M. Niklés has solved. 


— 


If our readers will take a common horse-shoe magnet, and slide the 


pegne | slip of steel that rests upon its ends backwards and forwards, 
they will feel that the slip sticks to the magnet with a certain degree 
of force. Mr. Niklés’ plan is to convert the wheel of the locomotive 
into a magnet, and make it stick to the iron rail by a Kke adhesion. 
This he does by placing a galvanic battery under the ef the engine. 
A wire coming the poles of this battery is then called horizontal- 
ly round the lower part of the wheel, close to the raid, but in such a 
way that the wheel turns round freely within it, fresh portions of ite 
circumference coming continually into relation with the coil. The 
part of the wheel in immediate contact with the rail is thes made mag- 
netic, and therefore has a streng adhesion for the surface along which 
it moves—and the amount of the adhesion may be increased or dimi- 
nished at any time, by merely augmenting or reducing the intensity of 
the galvanic current that circulates through the surrounding coil. By 
means of a handle the electricity may be tarned on or off, and an 
effectual break be thus brought into activity that can make the iron 
rail smooth or adhesive according to the eee of the instant, 
and this without in any way interfering with the free rotation of the 
wheels as the friction-breaks of necessity do. Inereased adhesion is 
effected by augmented pressure, but the pressure results from an 
attraction that is altogether independent of weight. The lower portion 
of the wheel for the time being is in exactly the same condition as a bar 
of soft iron placed within a coil of wire cireulating electricity. But as 
it rises up out of the coil during the rotation of the wheel, it grows 
less and less magnetic, the descending portions of the opposite side of 
= circumference acquiring increased magnetic power in the like 
egree. 

M. Niklés’ experiments have been made with large locomotives in 
full operation; and he states as the result, that the velocity of the 
wheel’s motion does not in any way offeet the development of the mag- 
netic force. He finds the condition of the rail, as regards wetness or 
dryness, to be quite unimportant to the success of his apparatus, and 
he has already managed by its aid to achieve an ascent as rapid as one 
in five. —Chambers. 





THE ARCTIC SEARCHING EXPEDITIONS. 


The following is Captain Austin’s report of proeeedings, addressed to 
the Secretary of the Admiralty : 


Her Majesty’s ship Resolute, off the Winter Quarters of Captain 
Penny’s Expedition, between Capes Martyr and Hotham. 
August 12, 1851. 

Sir,—In order that the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty may 
learn by the first opportunity the proceedings of the expedition intrust- 
ed to my charge, I consider it advisable that a brief account (amended 
since the return of Captain Penny) should be placed on board the Lady 
Franklin, my brief report of the 14th inst. having been transferred to 
the Feliz in consequence of the attempt to send a boat to Pond’s Bay 
to communicate with the whaler being relinquished. 

2. Captain Ommanney having examined Wolstenholme Sound, which 
proved to have been the winter quarters of the Worth Star, and com- 
pleted the search of the north shoré of Lancaster Sound and Barrow’s 
Strait from Cape Warrender to Cape Fellfoot, looked into Port Leopold, 
and then proceeded in further execution of his orders, the Intrepid havy- 
ing, in the meantime, examined Maxwell Bay and Cape Hurd, finding 
at the latter place a record from the Investigator. 

3. Captain Ommanney in the Intrepid reached Cape Riley and 
Beechey Island on the night of the 23d of August, and at both found 
positive traces of the missing expedition. 

4. On the 24th Captain Ommanney was joined by the United States’ 
schooner Rescue, and in the latter part of that day he despatched the 
Intrepid to search the shore to the northward, but she was stopped by 
the fixed ice about four miles beyond Point Innes. 

5. On the 25th a lead opened towards Cape Hotham; Captain Om- 
manney, hoping to find a record there, despatched the Intrepid to take 
advantage of it, following in the Assistance, Captain Penny, who had 
now arrived and co:nmunicated, remaining to search the bay, between 
Care Riley and Beechey Island. 

6. The Resolute having in her search been detained by weather did 
not reach Cape Riley and Beechey Island until early on the morning 
of the 28th. She found between the latter and Cape Speneer the Felix, 
Sir John Ross, the two brigs of Captain Penny, and the Rescue, Lieut. 
De Haven, and saw from the crow’s nest the Assistance and Intrepid on 
the opposite shore, near Barlow Inlet ; the other United States’ schooner, 
Advance, was beset a few miles to the northward, with a searchin 
party to Cape Bowden, where a bottle, scraps of newspaper, shot, an 

other miscellaneous fragments were found, conveying the impression 
that it had been the resting place of a shooting or other small party. 








7. In rounding Beechey Island we were hampered by the closing of 
the ice, which drove the Pioncer into shoal water, where she grounded, 
and was afterwards hove off without having sustained any damage. 

8. Previous to the arrival of the Resolute, Captain Penny had found 
on Beechey Island three graves, and various other conclusive evidence, 
which, the moment [ saw them, assured me that the bay between Cape 
Riley and Beechey Island had been the winter quarters of the expedi- 
tion under Sir John Franklin in the season 1845-46, and that there 
was circumstantial evidence sufficient to prove that its departure was 
somewhat sudden, but whether at an early or later period of the sea- 
son very difficult to determine. 

9. The absolute necessity for the Resolute being held ready to push 
across the strait at the earliest moment to communicate with Captain 
Ommanney, determine further movements, and get to the westward, 
prevented travelling operations, but the immediate neighbourhood of 
Cape Riley, Beechey Island, and the coast of Wellington Strait, to near 
Cape Bowden, were satisfactorily searched, without any record what- 
ever being found. 

10. On the morning of the 28th the ice eased eff sufficiently to ena- 
ble Lieut. De Haven to rejoin his consort round Qape Spencer. On the 
afternoon of the 4th of September, upon a southerly movement of the 
ice, the -Isststance rounded Cape Hotham, and the United States’ ex- 
pedition reached to near Barlow Inlet; and on the morning of the 
oth another movement enabled the Resolute and Pioneer to reach the 
western shore, but not in time to obtain security in Barlow Inlet. 

11. We continued beset until the evening of the 7th, when the ice 
gave way to the northward, and carried us, in a eritiea) position, out 
of the strait to the south-east of Cape Hotham. This mevement ena- 
bled Captain Penny and Sir John Ross to eross the strait. 

12. Early on the morning of the 9th another change oceurred, when 
we succeeded in relieving ourselves from the ice, and (with the brigs 
and schooners) gained the water between the pack to the southward 
and Cornwallis Island; then pushed onwards with raised hopes to 
the westward, steering for the southern extremity of Griffith Island, 
and sighting in the evening the /dssistance and tender im that direction. 
_ 18. On the morning of the 10th we reached an extensive floe, extend- 
ing from the south-west end of Griffith Island to the southward, as far 
as the eye could reach, to which the Assistance and tender were se- 
cured. We joined company, as did the brigs, and in the evening the 
United States’ expedition, Captain Ommanney, informed me that he had 
searched by parties on foot (unhappily without finding any trace) the 
shores of Cornwallis Island from six miles above Barlow inlet to Cape 
Martyr, had found two bays on the south side, eligible for winter se- 
curity, and had deposited on Cape Hotham a depot of 20 days’ provis- 
ions for 90 men, as also a small depot on Griffith Island since taken up. 

14. Early on the morning of the 11th Captain Ommanney in the In- 
trepid was despatched to the southward and westward, to ascertain 
the state of the ice, ny Penny also proceeded. The former re- 
turned in the evening, having only been able to proceed in a south- 
ward and westward direction about 25 miles. Of the situation of the - 
brigs I was somewhat apprehensive, confident that, from the severe 
weather, they were to the southward and eastward of their former posi- 
tion. 

15. Having now seen the uncertainty of the navigation to the west- 
ward, and the necessity for measures of precaution and prudence, 
with a view to subsequent operations, I determined to place the .4s- 
sistance and tender in winter quarters in the bay midway between 
Capes Hotham and Martyr, and addressed a letter to the leaders of 
the two expeditions, apprising them thereof, and proposing that the 
whole force might be concentrated and arrangements made for each 
taking such portion of the search as, under the cireumstances, might 
best insure the accomplishment of the object of our mission. 

16. On the morning of the 13th, the weather having somewhat clear- 
ed, with the temperature down to near zero (plus 3°), was cast off — 
After much labour and difficulty cleared the bay and stream ice, and 
reached open water east of Grifhth Island, when the United States’ ex- 
pedition was seen to communicate with each other, hoist their colours, 
and stand to the eastward; and it was not until some short time after 
that I recollected Lieutenant De Haven had, in reply, apprised me of 
the probability of his return to America this year, but the circumstan- 
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ces in which we were,placed wholly prevented our up for com- 
munication. game evening we made fast to the fixed ice between 
Cape Martyr and Griffith Island as the only hope of finding security 

17. On tne morning of the 14th the Poineer proceeded to examine 


the ice to the southward, and returned in the evening, reporting no 
change ; early on the morning of the 16th the -4ssistance and ten- 
der left for their winter quarters, the Resolute and tender remainin 
at the edge of the ice, in the hope of obtaining at least an amount o 
westing that would be of good service when carrying out spring ope- 
rations. 

18. The bay ice proving very strong, the 4ssistance and tender got 
closely beset, and Trifted for some time helplessly towards the shore, 
upon wHiich (as soon as the two vessels could be extricated) Captain 
Ommanney deemed it advisable to return, rejoining the same evening. 

19. We thus remained in the hope that the Resolute and tender might 


and the low temperature (plus 134°), we were, after mature consid- 
eration, reluctantly compelled to give up all idea of prosecuting fur- 
ther, and to consider it mapeestive to look forthwith to the security of 
the expedition. The bay ice having this day slightly eased off a short 
distance astern, we commenced to cut through the newly found pressed- 
up ice, between 300 or 400 yards in extent, and from two to five feet 
in thickness, between us and the lane of water, with a view of reach- 
ing the small bay a little to the eastward of Cape Martyr; but the new 
ice again making very fast, we were obliged to relinquish the effort on 
the evening of the 26th. 

20. Although it was now late to hope for much by travelling par- 
ties, yet, as the ships were fixed, I determined to despatch a limited 
number to do all that could be accomplished before the season finally 
closed, as pioneers to the routes of the ensuin spring parties, and to 
gain experience ; there accordingly started on the 2d of October a party 
of six men under the command of Lieutenant Aldrich, with one runner 
sledge and 18 days’ provisions (assisted by one officer, six men, and one 
flat sledge, with three days provisions,) for Somerville and Lowther 
Islands on the Cape Walker route; a double party of 12 men, under 
the command of Lieutenant M’Clintock and Mr. Bradford, surgeon, 
with four flat sledges, 14 days’ provisions, ands depot, for the Mel- 
ville Island route; a small party under the command of Lieutenant 
Mecham towards Cape Hotham, to ascertain if any of the expeditions, 
late in company, were in sight from that position; and (afterwards) 
a small party, under the command of Lieutenant (Osborn, to search the 
bay between Cape Martyr and the Cape north-west of our position ; bnt 
the weather becoming severe, with a considerable fall of temperature 
449° below the freezing point) they shortly returned, having only suc- 
ceeded in placing the depots —Lieutenant Aldrich on Somerville Island, 
and Lieutenant M’Clintock on Cornwallis Island, to the westward 
about 25 miles, but without discovering any traces. Lieutenant Me- 
cham found, in the bay intended for the winter quarters of the Assist- 
ance and tender, the expeditions of Sir John Ross and Capt. Penny. 

21. On the afternoon of the 17th Captain Penny arrived in his dog 
sledge, when the spring operations were determined upon—Captain 
Penny cheerfully undertaking the complete search of Wellington Strait. 
Thus ended the season of 1850. 

22. The expedition was now prepared for the winter, and every 
means taken to pass as cheerfully and healthfully as possible this 
dreary season; exercise in the open air, instruction and amusement 
were resorted to, which, with the most perfect unanimity and a fair 
portion of conviviality (under the blessing of Providence), carried us 
through the monotony and privations of an Arctic winter in good health 
and spirits; for which much credit and my best thanks are due to 
Captain Ommanney, the officers, and all composing the expedition. 

3. On the 18th of February, 1851, a communication was opened (by 
a small party from this expedition) with our neighbours to the east- 
ward (temperature 694° below the freezing point), and shortly after an 
ycyawee was made with Captain Penny of the detail of equipment 
for travelling parties determined on by each. 

24. By the 10th of March every arrangement had been made and 
generally promulgated for the departure of the spring searching part- 
ies as early as oe after the first week in April. All appeared 
satisfied with the positions assigned to them, and became alike animated 
in the great and humane cause. With regard to myself, it appeared 
imperative that I should remain with the ships and leave to those 
around me the satisfaction and honour of search and discovery—from 
their ages well adapting them for such service, the confidence I felt in 
their talent and experience being fully equal to direct the energies 





and command the powers of the parties under them, and their deter- 
mination to carry out the tasks they were appointed to perform. I must, 
however, say, that (if such a feeling could exist in a matter of duty,) I 
did not withoat the sacrifice of some personal ambjtion refrain from 
participating in this ¢ work of humanity. , , 

25. _ this period all joined heart and hand in putting forward 

every effort in the general preparation. Walking excursions for four 
‘hours a day when weather permitted (temperature ranging from 10° to 

to 43° minus), and sledge dragging with the actual weights, were mea- 

sures of training. ‘ 

26. By the 28th of March each individual was ready, and the equip- 
ment of the sledges generally complete; the best feeling and highest 
spirits prevailed throughout the expedition, and all now looked for- 
ward most anxiously for the arrival of the time when weather and 
temperature would permit their departure. 

27. The weather being more promising on the 4th of April (tempera- 
ture 38° below freezing point) Mr. M‘Dougall, second-master, with one 
officer and six men, one runner sledge and 20 days’ provisions, left to 
examine the depéts laid out in October last, and to search and examine, 
with the view to @ subsequent survey, the unexplored part between 
Cornwallis and Bathurst islands. 

28. The temperature having risen, on the 5th of April the final de- 
parture of the parties was determined upon for the 9th. On the 7th 
(temperature 44° below freezing point) the sledges were packed and 
made ready for that purpose, but fresh winds frustrated the arrange- 
ment. 

29. The weather becoming more favourable on the morning of the 
12th (temperature 50° below freezing point,) the whole of the sledges, 
14 in number, manned by 104 officers and men, and provisioned, some 
for 40, and others for 42 days, with an average dragging w*'ght of 205 
pounds per man, were conducted under the command of Captain Om- 
manney to an advanced position on the ice off the northwest end of 
Griffith Island, where tents were pitched, luncheon cooked, and all 
closely inspected by myself, the highly satisfactory result gave me 
great confidence and hope. All then retired to pass the next day 
(Sunday) in quiet reficction and prayer. 

80. A moderate gale from the south-east, with heavy drift, prevented 
their departure on the 14th, as intended. 

31. On the evening of the 15th of April (temperature 14° below 
freezing point), the wind having fallen, and the temperature risen to 
plus Ts all proceeded to the sl«dzes. On arrival a short period was 
devoted to refreshment, after which all joined in offering up a prayer 
for protection and guidance, then started, with, perhaps, as much de- 
termination and enthusiasm as ever existed, with the certainty of hav- 
ing to undergo great labour, fatigue, and privation. 

2. On the 24th another party of one officer and six men left to 
search Lowther, Davy, and Garrett Islands, and examine the state of 
the ice to the westward. Between this and the beginning of May the 
temperature fell considerably (to minus 37°), accompanied by strong 


winds. 

88. The whole of the limited parties returned at periods between the 
27th of April and the 19th of May, unhappily without any traces. 
They brought in casualties of men from frostbite to the number of 18, 
one of which, it is my painful duty to relate, ended fatally. George 
S. Malcolm, cuptain +f the hold of the Resolute, a native of Dundee, 
whose death was attributed to exhaustion and frostbite, brought on 
while labouring as captain of the sledge Excellent (virtually, it may 
be said), died at his post. He was a most valuable and much respect- 
ed petty officer ; his remains are at rest on the north-east shore of 
Griffith Island. 

34. During this interval four sledges, manned with 27 officers and men, 
were despatched with refreshments for the extended parties in their 
return, and to assist them if necessary, as also to make observations, 
fix positions, d t records, &c. 

35. On the 28d of May Captain Penny reached the Resoluie, and 
made known to me that he had discovered a large space of water up 
Wellington Strait, commencing about 70 miles north-west by north 

of ae Hotham. I much regretted that our remaining strength did 
not admit of my placing at his disposal sufficient aid to convey a boat, 
that he might ascertain its nature and extent. 

36. The extended parties returned—unhappily, without any trace 
whatever—between the 28th of May and the 4th of July, in safety and 
good health, but requiring short periods of rest and comfort to remove 


58, 60, 62, and (the Melville Island parties) 80 days, some portions of 
which periods they were (from heavy drift) detained in, their tents, 
with the temperature ranging as much as 60° below the freezing point. 
87. The details connected with these operations I must defer for a 
future occasion, the following being the general results, viz. : — 
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88. The extent of coast searched will be seen more readily in the ac- 
companying outline of a chart. 

39. Although all have experienced, in the performance of this exten- 
sive undertaking, considerable privation, labour, and suffering, and 
been animated with corresponding ardour in the great cause of human- 
ity (which I earnestly hope will meet the approbation of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty), yet I feel it to be due to bring speci- 
ally before their Lordships’ notice the great performance of Lieutenant 
M‘Clintock and the crew of the sledge Perseverance. 

40. I cannot omit to notice that the runner sledges have withstood 
the severe wear and tear of these journeys most siaivebie ; I believe 
their construction to have arisen from the experience of Arctic voya- 
ges ; but I feel it to be due to express that the manner in which they 
are put together reflects the highest credit on the persons who did it 

41. I feel it would be a source of much satisfaction to their Lordships 
to know that every officer reports the conduct of his men to have been 
most exemplary, which with their untiring labour and the good feel- 
ing exhibited towards each other was highly gratifiing. And I must 
not omit tomention, that the crews are reported to have been animated 
by the example of the junior officers, who were almost constantly at 
the drag ropes. 

42. Itismy pleasing duty to report that the health of all compos- 
ing the expedition is highly satisfactory. 

43. The four vessels composing the expedition are in every way efli- 
cient ; the defects of the Pioneer, consisting of 21 top timbers, crushed 
by a heavy nip in Melville Bay, have been made good. The machinery 
of both steam vessels has undergone repairs and numerous adjust- 
ments, and is in a state highly satisfactory, reflecting much credit on 
the engineers. 

44. The complements of the vessels composing the expedition are 
complete, the vacancy in the Resolute having been filled by James Fox, 
A. B., volunteer, (native of Portpatrick, Wigtonshire), who was re- 
ceived on the 17th of August last from the Prince Albert (Commander 
Forsyth) for medical treatment. 

45. Large caverns have been built and records deposited at Beechy 
Island, Cape Martyr, southern end of Griffith Island, Cape Walker, in 
latitude 73° 55’ north, longitude 99° 25’ west; and in latitade 75° 0’, 
longitude 99° 0’. Printed notices have also been deposited on the 
routes of the several searching parties. 

46. Having yesterday been released from our winter quarters, and 
most unexpectedly reached to those of Captain Penny, I have now the 
honour to state, that having maturely considered the directions and 
extent of the search (without success) that has been made by this ex- 
pedition, and weighed the opinions of the officers when at their ex- 
tremes, I have arrived at the conclusion that the expedition under Sir 
John Franklin did not prosecute the object of its mission to the south- 
ward and westward of Wellington Strait; and having communicated 
with Captain Penny and fully considered his official reply to my etter, 
relative to the search of Wellington Strait by the expedition under his 
charge (unhappily without success) I do not feel authorised to prosecute 
(even if practicable) a further search in those directions. 

47. It is now my intention to proceed with all despatch to attempt 
the search of Jones’s Sound ; looking to their Lordships’ intention, and 
to the impression that may now become strengthened with reference 
thereto, I have at the last moment the satisfaction of stating that we 
are proceeding under favourable circumstances. 

I have the honour to be, &c., 
Horatio T. Austin, Captain, and in 
charge of the expedition. 


Appended is a schedule of the sledge performances of Capt. Penny 
and the officers and men under his charge. We omit it as it contains 
merely a dry record of days and miles. The former vary from 88 to 
21; the latter from 932 to 136. 


—_—_— 


SALE OF THE OLD HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Yesterday Messrs. Eversfield and Horne accomplished a feat in the 
House of Commons more remarkable than even ‘ Old Noll’s” most re- 
markable one. Oliver desired his myrmidons to take away ‘ that bau- 
ble,’ meaning the mace; the worthy auctioneers removed by their 
functionaries all the practical and substantial parts of the legislative 
establishment. From an early hour of the day all sorts of humbler 
members of the building trade assembled in the House, taking notes of 
lots where debaters took notes of speeches, and flitting about the haunts 
of power in paper caps. As to the sentiment of the occasion, it found 
little room to play in the breasts of the honest yeomen gathered there, 
every one of whom had a pencil in his hand and a purchase in his eye, 
with all his thoughts concentrated not upon history, but upon the price 
of bricks. Towards noon, however, things altered a little, but not 
much for the better. A clergyman or two dropped in after service at 
the Abbey, and a few foreigners followed in the rear. But with them 
came a horde of spectators, with nothing particular to do, save occa- 
sionally to throw in a joke for the enlivenment of the proceedings. The 
worthies began, of course, with unconscious plagiarisms upon Mr. 
O'Connor's favourite practical witticism, and, in the absence of the 
Speaker, imitated that gentleman, if not to perfection, at least to their 
own complete satisfaction and content. They then made, ostensibly 
for their friends, but obviously for the public, comic historical allu- 
sions, some of them referring to periods at least as remote as the im- 
prisonment of Smith O’Brien, and expressed audibly a wish that 
** Bellamy’s ” had not been dismantled, and that chops might be had on 
the premises. All this, too, in a house dreary as dismantlement could 
make it, with bills posted here and there upon its walls, with every- 
thing, even to the clocks, taken out of it, and nothiag, save the canopy 
over the Speaker’s chair, that either looked like the comfort of furniture, 
or could furbish up recollections of the past. But at length Mr. Horne, 
the auctioneer, arrived, and immediately business began, with a 
silence, if not with a solemnity, worthy of the place. The chair, as we 
have said, was gone, but into its place the rostrum was introduced, 
whence the orator was to stimulate the jobbers around him into an 
eager competition. He commenced, as auctioneers always do, with a 
joke, observing that he was about todo what was unprecedented in 
Parliament—for that, though Speaker, he really should have a great 
deal of speaking. The first of the materials and fittings to be sold be- 
longed to the stone building, at the corner of St. Margaret-street ; the 
first lot put up was ‘ ihe slates and York coping on the roof;” the 
first bid was half-a-guinea, and the first ‘‘ knock down,” was thirty 
shillings. The next lot described as ‘the lead gutters, ridges, fiush- 
ings, and rain-water pipe to lower building,” went for 36/, and then 
the bidding improved—cisterns, and everything of lead, seeming to be 
particularly in request. For the kitchen range on the second floor, 
with its various appurtenances, only 4/. was originally offered, but it 
went at last for 7/. 15s., whilst the board and timber floor of the kitchen, 
scullery, and passage brought 12/. 5s. The sums proposed and accept- 
ed for some lots were infinitely less than this, several of the minor ones 
going for 10s. 6d., and 12s. only given for a pair of green-baized folding- 
doors, with barrel springs and brass guards, belonging to the tempo- 


——— 


canting ane SOSee ties the 
act of the auctioneer. For instance, the bri i 
work of the building at the corner of St. Margeret-otreat att 
buildings at the rear, &c., a lot for which 25/. was the prelimi the 
offer, was finally knocked down for 65/.; roof timbers, boards vind 
joists, girders, doors, sashes, slates, zinc pipes, and other materials -- 
the various offices of the house, were next isposed of in great < 
sion, at sums which appeared to be generally recognized as = od veg 
ortionate to their market value, now a little above, and now a i “ 
elow, but never very wide of the mark. The result was, that at - 
close of his labours, Mr. Horne had noted down 902/. as the incom - 
what will probably be his least profitable day. This morning pte, 
to recommend goods more attractive than yesterday's, and posses - 
an interest as relics far beyond what attaches to them as mere bui] 
ers’ materials. As yet he has been at the offices and out- works - 
The House of Commons itself comes under the hammer to-day - 


rafters, roof and flooring, all to be unreservedly sold. io 
canopy for the Speaker’s chair, the seats appropriated to the fours 


estate, the materials of the stranger’s gallery, the bricks and 

work of the whole house, are “ going,” and must, by night, be all's - 
literally “ gone.”—Chronicle, 11th ult. ~ 
The sale of the old House of Commons is now complete. At half-past 
three yesterday afternoon the hammer went down upon the last « lot.” 
and the ‘‘ trade” has become possessed of what was the property of the 


cond day was, if possible, even duller than the first. The House wa 
more empty than before—utterly deserted by every one, except A 
whom sheer business took there. Free admission was, for one day, the 
privilege of all mankind, and the result was—the not uncommon one 
—that nobody availed himself of the facilities allowed him. 

At twelve o’clock the first lot—a portion of the slates of the House 
—was put up. It fetched £17 10. Then came more slates—then irop- 
but very soon came announcements infinitely more attractive. The 
canopy which has so long overhung the Speaker’s chair had to be sold, 


its mere utility might give. But £5 only was offered at first, and jit 
went for £10. Quite at the other extremity of the room was another 
relic—a boiler, which Whiggery, with its talent for getting into hot 
water, should surely have bought in. Far be it from us, however, to 
assert that the Whigs only have forgotten what is due to themselyes,— 
The Country Party have been similarly oblivious. ‘ Lot 127” was eyj. 
dently intended for them, it so beautifully symbolises their condition 
—recommending to the attention of the public ‘ five pair of principals 
with tie beams.” As to the allegorical signification of the “ tie beams” 
we say nothing; but why were not the “‘ five pair of principals” bought 
fora polititical museum? Then, too, there was “the gallery,” , 
passage which such men as Dickens and Talfourd, Campbell and Collier 
have traversed on their road to fame; and what did its seats feteh: 
They went for £2 10s.—a sum which grows even less by comparison 
with the £9 5s. received for the perforated flooring, memorable only 
as not having been of any use for the purposes of ventilation, and ag 
never having been ‘died upon.” But we are @ nation of shop-keep- 
ers, and throughout the mercantile element was the only one percep: 
tible. From the gentleman who gave 12s. for a timber erection of 
steps outside one of the tower buildings, north of the Painted Chamber, 
to him who gave £68 for the brickwork of the air-shaft, with the iron 
girders and fittings of the furnace, not one was a virtuoso—fortunately, 
perhaps, on the whole, since, for some mysterious official reason, the 
furniture and portables of all sorts had been removed to the Govern- 
ment stores. The Speaker’s chair, the Treasury benches—almost eve- 
rything save the bare material of the building—had gone; but not 
finally, for these things, doubtless, must soon come separately under 
the hammer. Meanwhile we have, at any rate, seen the last of the 
Old House ; but we should have liked to have found more mourners at 
its obsequies.—/bid., 12th ult. 





A CockroacH In Trous_e.—Although cockroaches abound iacon- 
veniently at the Mauritius, it was not without pity that I saw them 
consigned, as they frequently were, to a living grave, by a wicked 
looking insect much resembling a Spanish fly. It was impossible to 
witness his proceedings, combined with his glittering blue and green 
dress, without imagining the elfish demon of a pantomime leading an 
innocent victim to perpetual entombment in some haunted crvern. Let 
the cockroach be moving never so briskly across the wall, he has no 

sooner caught sight of the fatal insect—not a quarter of his size—than 

all energy leaves him, and he stands stupidly resigned. ‘The {ly then 

walks up to him, looks him hard in the face, and presently, putting 

forth some apparatus which stands him in place of a finger an! thumb, 

gently takes the cockroach by the nose, and leads him dajntity dong 
tor a foot or two. Leaving him there, he commences a thorouzh ex- 
amination of the neighbourhood, beating the ground up and down like 
a well-trained setter, and, not finding what he wants, returns to the 
cockroach and leads him on a little further, when the same process is 
gone through, sometimes for hours, until the whole wall has been ex- 
amined. Chinks there are in plenty, but they do not suit him; he has 
taken the measure of the victim’s bulk, and means to lodge him con- 
modiously. Presently a suitable hole is found, and the fly, moving 
backward, gently pulls the cockroach after him into his last home. 
What horrors are perpetrated in this dark recess cannot be more than 
surmised. The object, undoubtedly, is to engage him as a wetnurse. 
No doubt the poor cockroach is bored in some part not vital, and eggs 
laid in him—a purpose, indeed, for which his succulent and motherly 
frame seems peculiarly adapted. And, not improbably, during the 
vicarious incubation, he is supplied with food, until the young of whom 
he is pregnant, being hatched, commence, in return for his services, to 
‘gnaw his bowels, their repast.” It is in vain that, during the scene 
above described, you urge the cockroach to seek safety in flight. The 
poke of a stick is disregarded; he seems dead to all hints; nay, move 
him to another part of the wall, he waits there with the same stolid 
indifference the return of his tormentor. Probably a sly thrust 1s 
given him in the first meeting of noses, or some “ leprous distilment 

dropped in his ear; for he has entirely the air of being hocussed.— 
Fraser. 


Discretion.—During the war of 1812, it happened that an invasion 
was expected in the town of Lyme, situated at the mouth of the Con- 
necticut river. The ‘spirit of the times” had previously manifested 
itself in militia gatherings and organizations; and the individual who 
had undertaken to discipline the rustics in the art of war was one 
Captain Tinker, who had advanced his company to a high state 0 
‘theoretical practice,” through the aid of broomsticks and cornstalks, 
interspersed here and there with a rusty old ‘‘ Queen’s arm. Well, 
several ferocious and determined ‘“ parades” were executed, in antici- 
pation of the enemy’s advent. Balls were cast, guns scoured, re 
picked, and the “ troops” were set to work in digging a trench which 
should command the entrance of the river, under the supervision 0 
Colonel S , who was a veteran of the Revolution. It poh 
long before some gun boats were seen approaching, closely followe' A y 
two English frigates; and as they came within range, a shot oF tw! 
was fired. The ‘‘ troops” wereall duly entrenched ; and thrust Gone 
their embankment, the muzzles of two culverins, fully charged Wi ‘ 
death-dealing materiel, stood ‘‘ grinning grim defiance” to sag re 
vasion, and awaiting the charge. But at this juncture our ones ; 
captain was not to be found. The valiant colonel had ridden up “* 
down the lines in vain in search of him; but at length he espied "t z 
distance a dirt-covered head bobbing up and down occasionally iis 
the ground, whose ‘‘ continuations” were evidently busily engage the 
finding the bottom of a deep hole. In the summer-tide of passion, “ 
colonel rode up to the spot and exclaimed ‘* What the devil are ae of 
ing in that hole, Captain Tinker? Why are you not at the a helt 
your troops?” ‘ Troops be d—d!” replied the captain; “ it . inst 
business to take care of ¢hemselves: this is my hole; I dug “hate! 
night; and the cussed Britishers can hit me if they kin—let ‘em $ bit : 
Let the troops get under their sand-bank if they don’t want to or jour” 
they got one.” Wasn’t this an exhibition of the ‘ better part of va 
in a commanding officer ?—Knickerbocker. 











at of the 
Parks VERSUS FortiIFICATIONS.—The Park movement,—one . 


of 
most salutary which has sprung up in our time, and every — =F al 
which we mark with interest,—has extended to Devonport. ; —" at 
is not one standing in most need of such an appendage,—for the withi 
Plymouth and the sylvan beauties of Mount Edgecumbe io jnto 
half an hour’s walk or rail; and the magnificent waters ee ees to 
the Sound afford open spaces that serve admirably for the corpor® 
the ‘three towns.” But we fully approve of the desire ssi ° ns land 
tion to obtain a piece of ground for such a purpose; and i” its 
belongs to the Crown. we hope the Government will eather exercise 
being converted, at least in time of peace, into aplace of pu al citiess 








the effects of privation and fatigue. They were out respectively 44, 


rary back building. Others, again, realized much larger amounts, 
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speculators, and exercising al} the 


nation. The proceeds of the two days’ work were £1,782 7s, The ge. § 


and to this reminiscence seemed likely to attach some value beyond & 
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—yunds occupied by the ancient fortifications have been turned in- 
the gre ens and promenades,—and the onae has been already follow- 

to some extent, in our own country, at erwick and Exeter ; but it 
ij] not be necessary to displace a single gan or level a single mound 
vibe present instance. e commend the example of the Devonport 
wd ration to such towns as Oldham and Bolton :—where the necessity 
yarks and promenades is many times stronger, and the enthusiasm 
for co would appear to be many times less. The present is a good 
for eto press forward such an agitation,—as the visit of the provincial 
villions to London can hardly fail to have created in many of them a 
aire to have Hyde Parks and Regent’s Parks in other localities.— 


London Paper. 
Mx. M‘Cormick’s Reapinc Macuine.—Although the report on 
ricultural implements is not yet drawn up for the Royal Commis- 

still the new American reaper is so important to farmers, that 
paving, with Mr. Miles and Professor Hlubach, myself tried it for the 
juncil medal, I venture to communicate to the Royal Agricultural 
society @ very brief account of that trial. The machine, drawn by two 
jorses, and carrying two men, a driver and a raker, cut the wheat 
shout eight inches from the ground with the utmost regularity. The 
jorses found the work light, though the machine was cutting at the 
nite of 14 acres per hour, making fifteen acres per day of ten hours. 

The raker, standing behind the driver to rake the cut wheat from the 
\atform, certainly had to exert himself; but it is obvious that he and 
ihe driver, Who has only to sit on the dicky, might very well exchange 
aces from time to time. As one cannot put a high price on the la- 

hour of farm-horses at such a time, it is plain that a great saving must 
be effected by this machine, and every farmer can calculate it for him- 
wif, as he will also see the advantage of being rendered independent of 
the arrival of strangers to get in his corn, who cannot always be 
fund. This trial was witnessed by many farmers, and no fault was 
fund with the work. The land,I should say, however, being stock- 
land, is even; where ridges and water-furrows exist, some difficulties 
sem to arise. But on this level land it was wonderful to see a new 
juplement working so smoothly, so truly, and in such a masterly man- 
ner. The fact is, however, that it is not an untried instrument. 
Though new in this country, it has been ased for some years in Amer- 
ica, where experience has enabled the inventor to correct in successive 
seasons the defects invariably found in new implements. It is cer- 
tainly strange that we should not have had it over before, nor indeed 
should we have had it now, but for the Great Exhibition, to whose 
royal originator the English farmer is clearly indebted for the intro- 
juction of the most important addition to farming machinery that has 
heen invented since the threshing machine first took the place of the 
il—Mr. Pusey,in the Royal Agricultural Society’s Journal. 





sion, 





AnorHeER DEFIANCE oF THE EccuesiasTIcAL TitLes Bitt.—Bir- 
kenhead, which was rendered so conspicuous during the recent agita- 
tion against the Papal aggression by the riotous proceedings of the Ro- 
mavists, bids fair to signalize itself by a still further defiance of the 
law. Last week some excitement was created among the Protestant 
prtion of the community by the appearance of a large placard upon 
de walls, bearing the following announcement :— 


“Str. WeEReURGH's CATHOLIC CHURCH, BIRKENHEAD, 

“The annual sermon, in support of St. Werburgh’s schools, will be preached 
on Sunday, September 14. Pontifical high mass will be celebrated at 11 o'clock, 
and the sermon preached by the Lord Bishop ofShrewsbury. Inthe evening, 
vespers will be sung at half-past 6 o’clock, and the sermon preached by the Lord 
Bishop of Troy, after which there will be a solemn benediction.” 

The result was, that yesterday mo~ning a large congregation—many 
being attracted out of mere curiosity—assembled at St. Werburgh’s. 
The church is one of very unpretending character, but it was evident 
that great preparations had been made for the occasion. The altar was 
decorated with flowers, and to the right there was a kind of canopy or 
throne, intended for the reception ot “ the Lord Bishop of Shrewsbury,” 
The service was principally conducted by three priests, in vestments 
ifcloth of gold, who appeared to act as the chaplains to the bishop. 
“The Lord Bishop of Troy” did not make his appearance, and his absence 
vas thus accounted for by Mr. Brown, who, before the service commem- 
cel, stated that ‘‘ the Lord Bishop of Troy was called to the south, and 
consequently could not be present as announced in the printed placard ;” 
but his Lordship, ‘‘ their own bishop would address them in the evening 
as well as the morning.” The sermon preached by ‘ the Lord Bishop” 

inthe morning was a very plain discourse, entirely confined to the 

charitable object for which the ceremony was got up. The only notice- 

able feature was that the greatest devotion was paid to the “ sacred 
person of the bishop,” whose hands Seamneneaietiy kissed during the 

wenony by the officiating priests. On leaving the chapel many of the 

mgregation, principally those of the poorer class, kneeled down and 
agerly caught the garment of the “prelate,” which they applied to 
their lips.— Times Letter from Liverpool, 15th ult. 





Tue Woops anv Forests.—In the late session an act was passed, 
to which reference was made by Her Majesty on the prorogation, for 
the better management of the Woods and Forests. By this act the 
Woods and Forests will be separated from the Public Works and Build- 
ings. On the 10th of October the new law will take effect, from which 
day the First Commissioner of the Public Works will be the First Com- 
missioner of the Public Works and Buildings, at a salary of 2,000/. 
a-year, and he may be a member of the House of Commons. It is fur- 
ther provided that the other Commissioners of the Woods may hold 
their appointment, and their salaries are to be provided for by Parlia- 
ment ; 0 are not to sit in the House of Commons. Provision is made 
for the appointment of other officers and the regulation of the depart- 
nents. From the commencement of the act the management of the 
Royal parks will vest in the Commissioners of Public Works and not 
in the Commissioners of Woods and Forests. Both departments are to 
be provided for by Parliament. The Chief Commissioner of Public 
Works will be an Inclosure Commissioner, a commissioner of Green- 
Wich Hospital, a commissioner for Building New Churches and Presi- 
dent of the Board of Health. It is expected that the separation made 
by the act will be beneficial to both departments. 





ORGANIZATION oF THE AusTRIAN Anmy.—A military report of the 
Austrian army has just been published, both in regard to its entire 
frame-work and internal arrangements. Thearmy is placed under the 
immediate control of the Emperor, as Commander-in-Chief of all the 
troops under this central Government. The conduct of the separate 
divisions of the army is under four military commanders at Vienna, 
Verona, Pesth, and Lemberg, with 14 corps d’armee, with the Ban as 
governor. The army comprises 7 field-marshals, 25 appointed field- 
™rshals and generals of cavalry, 108 appointed field-marshals, and 

uajor-generals. 

ue troops consist of 5 regiments of guards, 63 regiments of the line, 
-) battalions of grenadiers, 14 infantry boundary regiments, 2 battal. 
ions of Azaikists, 2 battalions of military boundary orders on the 
Buckowina, 1 rifle brigade, 25 battalions of chasseurs, in two divisions, 
ve garrison battalions, and four disciplinary companies ; 18 regiments 
'cuirassiers, 6 regiments of dragoons, 7 regiments of light horse, 12 
regiments of hussars, 5 regiments of uhlans, 1 corps of bombardiers, 1 
Tacquet corps, 5 regiments field artillery, 8 newly-appointed battalions 
of fortress artillery ; finally, garrison artillery in 14 districts, the corps 
% engineers with the Geographical Institution at Vienna, 1 corps of 
‘Joneers, 16 regiments of Gendarmes, the marines, with corps of ar- 
tillery infantry ; the seamen, with the newly-created flotilla corps ; 
‘ Tee newly-created sanitary battalions, a messenger rifle brigade, and 
‘division of staff dragoons ; finally, the police guard, with 14 divisions. 





A Man or Tasre.—A recent writer on Italy says :—‘‘ Should poly- 
Samy ever come into fashion, and be authorised by law (and who knows 
oat Such an event may come to pase in this enlightened century, where 
4 femme libre has been seriously dreamed of by the St. Simonians), i 
should certainly take unto myself four wives, namely, a Frenchwoman, 
‘0 Englishwoman, a Roman, anda German. The first of these 1 should 
*scort te the ball-room, and from the ball-room to the boudoir; the se- 
Cond would accompany me in my travels, were I even going to encamp 
{2 the topmost point of Mont Blanc, or to descend into the crater of 
wae Etna; and while the German would take care of the kitchen 
th the sour crout, I should exhibit myself at court, at mass, and at 

® opera with my Italian.” 





Dow Micvex.—As certain rumours have during the last few days 
*n in circulation on the subject, we think it advisable to sta’e that a 
net of marriage has been concluded between Don Miguel de Brag- 
pe and her Serene Highness the Princess Adelaide Sophie Amelie 
we Jeanne Leopoldine de Loewenstein Wertheim de Rochefort et 
the mere, sister of the present and only daughter of the late Prince by 
nov Tincess Marie Agnes Henriette de Hohenlohe Langenbourg. The 

riage ceremony will takeplace in a few days.—.Morn. Post, 12th ult. 
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Yacuts wir Woopen Saiis.—Strange as this announcement may 
appear, such things may daily be seen in Cowes harbour, thanks to 
the talented builders and riggers of the America. We say riggers, 
because, in spite of what the writers in the Times, Herald, &., may 
say, we huld to our original opinion, that the cutting and the setting 
of the sails has as much to do with a vessel’s fleetness as her hull. Our 
builders and sailmakers are alive to this fact, and during the week the 
Whites and Ratsey have been trying all sorts of experiments. Havin 
the lines of the far-famed America, and the little less celebrated Ma- 
deira packet brig Brilliant, they have constructed models of both, and 
schooner rigged them, @ la America, with wooden sails. They are each 
six feet in length, and it surprises every one to see how swiftly they 
cut along, and how close they sail to the wind with their wooden sails 
flat aft, or go ahead boomed out when before the wind. Lord Mount 
Edgecumbe, C. M. Talbot, Esq., and a number of other yachtsmen, 
who are about to build new yachts, or to have their present ones a/- 
tered to suit the times, are daily witnesses of the different experiments. 
The sails are made of thin fir board, the thickness of veneer, but Rat- 
sey is now making canvas sails, of the American cut, for them. ‘The 
Marquis Conyngham’s yacht Constance, 213 tons, is dismantling, to be 
ready to be hauled up and lengthened 12 feet by the bows; as is Earl 
Fitzharding’s, to be lengthened 10 feet. The Earl of Mount Edge- 
cumbe hag given orders to White to build him another yacht, of about 
80 tons.—Cowes’ Letter, 13th ult. 





Downinc, A MANUFACTURER.—An importation has recently taken 
sag for the first time, of several packages of oysters by vessel from 

ew York. These American oysters were found on examination to be 
contained in jars, shelled and preserved with vinegar and pepper. As 
some doubt existed with reference to the rate of duty to which oysters 
brought from America, and pickled or preserved in this state, should 
be considered liable, the master was referred to the authorities for their 
decision, whethey they should be admitted as cured fish, at 1s. per 
ewt., or charged with the ad valorem duty as goods manufactured, of 10 
per cent., in this and future importations of the article from America ; 
and it has been decided that the rate of duty as cured fish does not 
apply to pickled oysters, which being dressed and actually fit for use, 
become chargeable with the ad valorem duty as a manufactured 
article.—London paper 

Anecpore or CurrAn.—During one of the circuits Curran was 
dining with a brother advocate at a small inn kept by a respectable 
woman, who, to the well ordering of her establishment, added a re- 
putation for that species of apt and keen reply which sometimes sup- 
plies the place of wit. The dinner had been well served, the wine was 
pronounced excellent, and it was proposed that the hostess should be 
summoned to receive their compliments on her good fare. The Christ- 
ian name of this purveyor was Honoria, a name of common occurrence 
in Ireland, but which is generally abbreviated to that of Honour. Her 
attendance was prompt, and Curran, after a brief eulogium on the din- 
ner, but especially the wine, filled a bumper, and handing it proposed 
as a toast, ‘“* Honour and Honesty.” His auditor took the glass and 
with a peculiarly arch smile said, “‘ Our absent friends,” and having 
drunk off her amended toast, she curtseyed and withdrew.—.Votes and 
Queries. 
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PROBLEM No. 148, sy G. W.M. 
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White to play and Checkmate in six moves. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No, 147. 


White. Black. 
1 Kt to Kt6 ch, KtoR2 
2 B tks R ch. Kt tks B. 
8 Kt tks B ch. | K toR. 
4 Kt to B7 checkmate. 
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A Cueap Puiace ro Live 1n.—The Literary Gazette, in a notice of 
Mr. Neale’s work on Syria, says—‘* People who love to live well and 
cheap at the same time should go to Antioch. Mr. Neale tried to be 
extravagant there, but found it to be impossible, ‘ house-rent, servants, 
horses, board, washing, and wine included,’ to spend more than £40 a 
year. Oh, that Antioch were London! Fancy 74lb. of good mutton 
for 1s !—fat fowls for 2d. a piece !—7O0Ib. of fish for 1s. ! and all possible 
fruits and vegetables sufficient for one’s household for 2d. a week! If 
we remember aright, the garden of Eden was somewhere near this 
place.” 

British Goops MADE IN France.—A parcel of writing-paper of 
French manufacture having been imported on Havre, having a crown 
and the word ‘* Bath” stamped in the usual place, ai the top left-hand 
corner, and also contained in wrappers, having the words ** Bath, super- 
fine,” thereon, for the purpose of exportation, it was decided that it 
could not be allowed to be exported with this false character, having 
been illegally imported for that purpose; but must be returned to the 
port from which it had been shipped to this country.—English paper. 








THE CHOICE WORKS OF FENIMORE COOPER. 
G. P. PUTNAM, has r cent!y published: 


THE SEA TALES AND LEATHER STOCKING SERIES, comprising : 
The Water Witch, The Two Admirals, 


Wing and Wing, Red Rover, 

The Pilot, The Deerslayer, 

Last of the Mohicans, Pioneers, 

Prairie, The Ways of the Hour 


and the Spy. 
By J. Fentmore Cooper. 
The Author’s Revised Edition, with new Prefaces, Notes, etc. 
In 12 vols., 12mo. cloth, $15. In sheep, extra, $ 6. In half calf, $24. In calf, extra, $80. 
“As a novelist, there is no question that many of earliest works are not only an honour to 
himseif and bis country, but that they never will be surpassed, in many respects, by any 
who attempt the savage and the sea.”—{ Boston Post.] Z 
‘He became the master and founder of a numerous school of writers of sea romances 
who learned their art from reading the Pilot, and his other tales of the sea, as the Itslian 
painters who came after Raphael learned of that great master.”—[New York Evening Post | 
\ ASHINGTON IRVING’S COMPLETE WORKS. 15 vols, 12mo., cloth, or elegant 
bindings. 
PKIOR’S GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. The only complete edition, 4 vols., 12mo. cloth, 
in various elegant bindinds. 





NOTICE, 


R. VICTOR H. S. is hereby informed that bis friends have received no com- 
munication from him since he left his lodgings in Manchester, on the 25th of Juse and 
that this silence causes them great distress ont anxiety for his safety. They therefore en- 
treat him personally to con municate with Messrs, Danie) Oakey & Co., {0 Pine Street, 
New York, to whom they have given instructions to supply his pecuniary wants and 
deliver the letter they have addressed to him. 


JOHN AND GEORGE FERGUESON. 


GOULD THis MEET THE EYE OF FITHER OF TPE ABOVE, who left Fngiand 
+2 England about ni e years ago, he is earnestly requested toccm nur icale at once with 
his younger brother James. Address James Fergueson, Mr. P. &. Ma-ey’s, 6 Worcester 

















LITTELL’S LIVING AWK.—Noe. 386. 12 1-2 Cents. 
Fatal Accidents; How far Preventible,—Udinburgh Review, 
My Novel ; or Varieties in English Life,—Blackwood's Magazine. 
laterviews with Kossuth,—Cominercial Advertiser, 
Imaginary Conversation at Rome,— Exveaminer. 
Smithfield Market,—Chambers’ Journaj, 
Germany,—Morning Chronicle. 
Passage by Nicaragua,— Times. 
Ascent of Mont Blanc,— Do. 
Death of Judge Woodbury,—N. Y, Tribune. 
10. Death of James Fenimore Cooper,—N. Y¥. Buening Post 4 Tribune, 
11. Home for the Colored Man,—N. Y. Duening Post. 
12. Reflection for Abolitionism,— New Orleans Picayune. 
13. Nahant,—N. Y. Tribune. 
14. Week in Jutland,—Morning Chronicle. 
With Poetry ; Short Articles, and Notices of New Books. 
CW A New Volume has just commenced. 
Published weekly at Six Dollars a year, by E. LITTELL & CO., Boston. 
Postace Free.—To all subseribers who remit in adv to the office of publication 


at Boston, ihe sum of 3ix Dollars, we will continue th 
shall be equivalent to the enat of Sostane, work beyond the year, as long as 
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UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 
PACULTY OF MEDICINE. 


SESSION 1851-52. 
Courses of Lectures will be delivered on the followi b 
Monday, Oc.ober at ng subjects commencing on 
Anatomy and Physiology + ee Sheth ® 
Practical Anatomy - - Sd - “ts 
Theory and Practice of Medicine - 
Theory and Practice of Surgery - - - - 
Materia Medica and Pharmacy - ° ° . 
Chemistry ° - « . ° ° ° . 
Midwifery und Diseases of Women and Children George Herrick, M.D. 
Medical Jurisprudence - + = ‘wes Lucius O’ Srien, M.D., M.R.C.S. Eng. 
Five Lectures in the week will be delivered on each of the above subjects. 


Henry H. Croft, D.C.L. 


Wm. C. Gwynne, M. B. 

J. H. Richardson, M.D., M.R.C.S. Eng. 
Jobn King, M.D. 

W. F. Beaumont, M.D., F.R.C.S. Eng. 
William B. Nico}, M.D. 

Henry H. Croft, D.C.L. 


Practical Chemistry = © + += = = 
Three times in the week. 
Clinical Lectures will be delivered twice in the week at (he Toronto General Hospitalby 
Professors King and Beaumont. 
Practical instruction in Midwifery will be given at the Provincia) Lying-in Hospital ani 
Vaccine Institution by Professor Herrick. 
JOHN McCAUL, L.L.D. President. 


WILLIAM B. NICOL, M.D. Dean. 
Toronto, August 14th, 1851. 


COMFORT FOR TENDER FPEBT. 


THE PANNUS CORIUM BOOTS AND SHOES, 

Are for ease and comfort in walking, softness and elasticity to the feet, combined with the 
durability of leather. Those who have tender feet, arising from Corns, Bunions, Gout, 
Chilblains, Distortion of the toes, &c., will on trial, admit their at superiority over 
leather: they rec. ive the most brilliant polish from common blac They never draw 
the feet even in the warmest weather, and will not get hard os crack. They are softer 
easier, lighter, and more elastic than any shoes ever offered. 


R. GEO. HALL, 
8 ASTOR HOUSE, BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK, 
2 Wellington Street, Strand, London, 
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BOSTON IN 1851. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & Co. 


QRETCHES OF BOSTON, PAST AND PRESENT, and of some few places in its 
vicinity. 37) pages 18mo. with 124 fine engravings. Paper covers, Fifty Cents ; superfine 

paper 12mo. Muslin, with three maps, $1 50. ’ 
or sale by ail booksellers. sept. 27, 3t. 





NATIONAL WORE. 


The Publisher of the Banker’s Magazine gives notice that the following important and 
interesting work will be embodied in “The Banker's Mag and Statistical Register,” for 
the year beginning July 1851, ending June [852: 
I. New varieties of Gold and Silver Coins snd Bullion.—1. Reeent Coins of the World 
2. Recent Counterfeit Coins. 3. Gold from California, 4. Recayoaeine ofthe Net Min. 
Values of Gold and Silver Coins, issued within twenty-five ye 
rior. 6. Table of Correspoudence between Pennyweights and Grains 
Comparison of American and Foreign Weights used for 
Precious Metals. 8. Bulk and Packing of Precious Metals. 9, Determination of the Value 
of a Specimen of Gold or Silver in its Native Rock or Gaugue. 10. Transaction of Bu- 
etnsea % the Mint. By Jacos R. Eckrecor and W. E. Dusois, Assayers of the United 

ates int, 

The September No. the. firat portion of thig work onComs. The remainder 

wii be contained per OPS Sumbers. Monthly, $5. per annum. 

J. SMITH HOMANS, 

FL Washington Street, Boston. 





ractions of a Troy Ounce, 7. 


sept, 27, 3t. 





ROF. HOWS ie prepared to resume his ELOCUTIONARY CLASSES, in Schools, 

and with private puplis, and can with entire confidence offer bis services to profes- 

stonal Students and others desirous of acquiring a thoroughly nataral style of Elocution 

especiaily adapted for practical purpeses, ; 
TERMS. 

FOR SCHOOLS— 


Two Lessons per week of one hour each, for the school year . - $200 
Twenty Lessons, SMe ERS oo eee oe # 50 
PRIVATE CLASSES OR SINGLE PUPILS. 

Evening Classes number unlimited,25 lessons, - - - - . 100 
Private pupils, 2u lessons, @ Tei os gg Phe. ede a Gre y Bese’ he 35 

bis oe 6D, es «eo? 8 0. elt ee ee Ds] 


Prof. Hows will give, a the coming season, Courses of Shakspearean and Miscel- 
laneous Readings, in family circles, consisting of three Readings to the course, for $50. 


Payment invariably in ad vance. 
5 Cottage Place, New York, Sept. 6, 1851. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER 


NAS NOW READY 


YAGAMUNDO, OR. THE ATTACHE 1N SPAIN—incluéing u Brief Excursion into 
tne Empire of Morocco. By John E. Warren.—i voi. i2mo. 





‘The book is full of incidents, told in rather a lively manner, and withdue sensibility to 
the romantic scenery, as well as to the romantic history of Spain”—fN. ¥. Eve. Post. 

“ A series of most instructive chapters written in the flowing, graceful style which cha- 
racterises all the productions of his pen.”—{ Daily Times 

“This volume, written in a happy vein, and under circumstances which enabled Mr. 
Warren to fiud access to the best society. its au:hor seems, while in the prosecution of 
other duties, to heve been in search of advenwre, and his descriptions are graphic and 
interesting.—| Albavy Evening Journal.} 

‘The History of Spain is almost one continued romance, and its people in their customs 
and manners still present to the traveller a series of the most curious and enchanting pic- 
tures, Mr. Warren has sketched these with graphic skit.—}Troy Post } 
an Egdowed with a buoyant spirit, he emered with keen re into the enjoyment of 

pani sand Spanish scenery—he uses pen and peneil with etulness and 
his sketches are pretty pictures, which afford a fair specimen of what Spain is. —[ Philadel- 
phia Presbyterian. | 

“A quick observer and a racy writer, he conveys to the reader, in a most happy manner. 
2 idea “4 the characteristics of the country and the customs of the people »—| Portland 

azette 

“He has given us a daguerreotype of that siugularly romantic country and people, in a 
style at once lucid, lively, and readable.—| Providence Journal.) 


INDICATIONS OF THE CREATOR: Or, the Natural Evidences of Final Cause. By 
George Taylor. 1 vol. 12mo. 


INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF A PASTOR. By Rev. Wm. Wiener, D. D. 1 vol. i2-mo. 

THE EPOCH OF THE CREATION—the Scripture Doctrine contrasted with the Geo- 
logical Theory by Eleazer Lord, With an Introduciion by Rev. R. N. Dickinson, D. D. 
1 vol. 12mo, 

UNCLE FRANK’S HOME STORIES. By F. C. Woodworth. 6 vols. Each volume has 

tinted Engravings. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER, 

145 Neasau Street, New York. 








TO CAPITALISTS AND MONIED SETTLERS. 
POSTPONED TO 9th OCTOBER. 
AUCTION SALE OF VALUABLE REAL ESTATE. On THURSDAY, . 
the 9t1 October next, at one o’clock, will be offered for Sale, at the Auction Rooms 
of the uudersigued, that valuable property c 


ROSEBANK, 


ormerly the property of James Dougall, *-£q. situated on the Detroit River, 2 miles above 
Amherstburg, and 14 below Windsor, oppos'te Detroit. 

The FARM contains 150 acres of the richest cuality, of which 190 are in the highest state 
of cultivation, well peer Lap poe and wutered. In sdditioa, the Waler Lot in front 
comprises 10 acres, making in acres. 

The Garden aud Orchards are well stocked with the best hind of Fruit Trees, including - 
also — Apricot, Nectarine, and Quince Trees, and rape Vines, all of which ripen abun- 
dantlv in the open air. 

The Mansion is spacious and wel} adapted for a Gentleman’s Residence, and is believed 
to be unsuroassed by any —s west of Hamilton. It contains fourteen rooms, besides 
the Kitchen and other appendages, 

There is also a Farm House, with large Bara’ and Outhouses, for rearing stock upon a 

tensive scale. 
7 he sitmation is delightful and central, the constant passing of steamers and sailing craft 
adding to the nawural beauties of the Detroit river adjoining. When the Great Western 
Railroad iscompleted, (the terminus of witch must at sor), additional facility 
of communication will be afforded, 

The former proprietor, having intended Rosesank tr 0 pereinese residence. 
exertions or expense to improve the premises. and to r the Farm. Orchards and Gar- 
den a profitable investment. And it may be remarked that the stendard Fruit Trees alone, 
of which there are about 700, may, in their present bearing state, be considered as worth a 
iat Gases be given immediately. 

i n by 1 A 

Ae forther perticulars apply to Mr. NEIL MACKI Jv., Land Agent, Toronto ; 
JAMES DOUGALL, Esq., Windsor; or to Mr. JAMES COURT, Agent tor the Proprie- 
tors, Montreal. 











Place, Wol erhampton, England. 
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Torcn'o, 14th August, 1851. ROBERT BEEKMAN. 
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SEW FEATURES: 
HARPER'S HHW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


. CONTENSS OF THB OCTOBER NUMBER. 

N Bonaparte.—II1. First Benes. By John 8. C. Abbott. With Six 
lustrations from 

Lima and the 


Fis igh Gne—A Lemon Lovers. 








Lord B Judge. 
The Household of of Sir Thomes More. Ldbeilus a Margareta More, quindecim Annos nata, 

Chelseie inceptus. 
Incidents of Duelling, 
Sieusies Tiernay, the Soldier of Fortune. By Charles Lever, Auther of “ Charles O'Malley,” 

c. (Continued. 
mT ot Co the Author of bacon. 
Incident durin ‘the of 1797. 
uw 

bt # Offices r. aod Taueucs By Prof. J. Holmes Agnew. 
My Novel; or, Variehes tn Live. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytion. (Conti nued.) 
The Fortunes <' Ge Ber 
~ Captain's Self devotion. Translated from the German of Fanny Lewald. 

The E and the Swan (Poetry, 


and Chronicle of Political, Social, Lite- 


le in the Human Soul.— 
a, Virgil, Byron, Job.— 





pastitance. —Ecceniricities of Swift. 
eapaed On hemi Tnierest Determination of 


erciel and the Romantic Way of telling a 
estrianism as a Beautifyer. 
and Reprinted.—Literary Intelligence, 


the Misver rupee re.—A Bite.—Much too Considerate,— 
A Lesson on Patreace.— ¥ ith Five Illustrations. 


Fashions for October. With Three Iilustrations. 

The Publishers of Harper’e Mew Monthly Magazine 
the favor wit wi vahalt be ~yy its on llence and its consequent po 
no effurt on 6 excellence 
testy. % They wil con A. eke it up, cot for any clase, but for the great body of the 

po By nn nae ogy @pon such topics as have more or less iaterest for 

7 y portion of the and at the same time 6o \oritien as to command the appro- 

pom tA Scoot camivelea Phey trust that it is needless further to assure their 
ers that nothing offensive wate mpraiay <r Subaper Aakocs find admission to its 

an that it will always be compiled with strict reference to the best interests of the public, 

and in such a — as shall make it at once caer. and instructive for fumily perusal. 


Harper’s New Monthly me i tasnes tesasiees on the first day of the month in 
which it is dated, will contain 144 octavo ro bagee. in double columns; each 


year thus co e 3 +4 two —= pages of t Miscellaneous Literature 
ore the day. Every tain numerous Pictorial Illustrations, accurate Plates 
of the Pieahions, aco of Current Events, and impartial Notices of the im- 


Brcember. ks of the Month. The Volumes commence with the Numbers for June and 


leave n to acknowled 
—— to the public tbat 





Terms.-— be obtained from Booksellers, Periedical Ago, or from 
the Publishers at a D gzeer or Twenty-five Cents a Number. The Semi-annual 
Volumes, as comp! ia Cloth, at Two Dollars, or the Muslin Covers at 
Twenty-five Cenis by the Agents or Pu 

The Publishers will san Ganenan Numbers ze Agents and Postmasters, 
and will make liberal with them tc ul the Magazine. 
They wil iso apply Clube on tboral forms and ‘Mall und coribera, whan pay. 
ment is made to them imadvance. Numbers from the tthe can be supplied 


NOTICES OF THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 
Pa heartily cheer on the spirited projector sof this popular Magazine.—Southern Christian 
oe Se] ember Number of this great ar favorite is one of the most valuabl 
t contains « large amount of pasion) readable matter. The first ertinio-—e com 
joe of Mr. Abbot's in all ts admirable, and is in itself 
worth the cost of the M ilustrations of icular scenes and places con- 
story beautifu 
Lossing’s article on the treason of 


| > with the hi are ve accompany 
The a ewe number of this Joey = waly 8 rich one—Christian Freeman. 
The Sep pombar fo 90 is not less in original raph than in the variety and quatity 


pad its saiidens” bow coatributes : the hie = , the Life of Napoleon, which 
iparncting in est degree. Loasing’s sketch of Bene- 
dict Arnold i, raph an ps of that celebrated man. The illmocations of this num- 


ber show the ome chasteness of beauty — exquisile ree Bveieh have almost unif 
characterised the engravings in this Magazi ~ Some — 
Owing to its chenpwesa, as well se to “CY ro, nee ee ootaten is still in- 
creasing. We have expressed our o of its general char we wish 
pd hy U its monthly chronicle of pub events in all nations, and especiall of our 
litical affairs, are to a to be distinguished by the clearness and impartiality with 

whi it is written. rent publications, and be ay pd of literary and 

news, are likewise worny, commendation. aie peepee ly R one. 
We consider this erat the best ished.— 





Whatever were the terms of commendation in which the arte eambers were spok 
Sams with all truth, wait’ elite rea Thace are original end eet lected artigies “of 
4 a, vory hi h grade ut criticisms, &c., and the whole closes with 

oe Retin os Oe from ee this e gates its supply 
cues a th which the se’ are made secures to 
its reed og, ond So Seonaliesing eete Wo wii BS re 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York. 
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eeened |) 
ps af the eceu naman 


tts a, Ne Bowting and Day Schock for Young Ladies,S. W. cor. 
ew York.—Madame respectfully informs the 


4 pupils ‘or ~~ me} that a te spore omeneee a will be re- 
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RP Nee tie will STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP BALTIC, Ca 
oe ven fc bg teed Sock Men with *, Mails for Europe positively 
on biiciiee, October the ithe at 12 at 12 yelack, from her berth at the foot of Canal street. 

No berth ee until Ly for. 


lette ase through the Post Office 
for rolght OF or pasege; bes "havihe ones fied accommodations for elegance or comfort. 
Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall street. 


‘Phe Steamer ATLANTIC will succeed the BALTIC, and sail on the 25th October, 





TATE OF NEW YORK, SECRETARY'S OFFICE, Albany, August 27, 1851. 
seiietes te ory gave, tt th general slection, to be held ia this 8 th 
oat pment he ven election, to eld in this State, on the 

: jpanneens  theffiret Mond ovember next, the fullowing officers are to be 


S “ey Sade b-. the @ 
deriary ins Atane a 

4 omptroller, in 

A State T Treasurer, in Waokise = 

A state Bagh Gen in 
tate Engineer the place 

Canal Commissioner, in the p bince of Charles Cook. 

re Inspector of State Brisone, the place of Alexander H. Wells. 

‘All whose terms of service will expire on the last day of December ne 

Also, a Justice of the Sapreme Court, for she First Judicial Dis*rict, io > place of James 

of will expire on the last day of December next. 

4, Fourth, Fifth and = Some Districts, in iw place of 
Crolius, James W. kman, and Edward D. Morgan, 
on the last day of Deorebal next. 

pared officers to be for said county :— 


Ecsite pacar AU, 
at ins 
sebetie: Dears, lathe place Sf Thomas J. Oakley and John L. Mason 
A Judge oft the Courtat Common mone, in the place of Daniel P. Ingraham. 
A Goctegnte in tho iene Reames i Bradford. 
A Commissioner of Streets and Lamps, in o place of Jacob L. Dodge. 
Two Governors of the Alms House, in the place of Simeon Draper, and Francis Rt 


BS Whase soome of service will expire on the last day of December next. 
Ajso, there be elected a Justice for each of the six Judicial Districts into which the 
city of New York is districted, pursuant to Chapter Ble Sage aA 2 


CHRISTOPHER: MORGAN, N. Secretary of State, 
Suegirr’s Orrice, August 28, 1851. 
that the above is a correct copy 


of the notice of the general election, to 
be held + =) Ghrletodues bao succeeding the first ae = & wd November next, received this is 


Secetary of 

mete THOMAS CARNLEY, 

Sheriff of the City and County of New York 
NB. All the ey newspapers within this county will please ——- this notice once in 
each week until the clection, and boy) in their bills for advertising the same as soon as the 
election “4 over, so that they may be laid before the Board of Supervisors and passed for 


Cirtuopher i of one * Foot. 











AYBR'S CHERRY PECTORAL 


Fo THE CURE OF SoU, CHOUP kat SE NESS, a SOOrIne 


This comody to ofheed to Co gears Sih he covhdnsee we feel in an article which 
fails to realize the happiest effects that can be desired. So wide is the field of its 

and so numerous the cases of its cures, ‘hat almost ev-ry section of the country 

abounds in persons, publicly known, who have been restored from alarming and even des- 
im ounce tried, its - riority over every other 
servation, ere its virtues are known 
to employ for the d distressing and dangerous 
ent to our climate. And not only in the 
oarse- 


ae 

een safest medicine that can be obtained 
who have used it, never will. 

they speak. If there 1s any value in 


bag te oe tobe ealo D La wag for 5 

w been quainted w er’ 
Cherry La Gntyouie ~ that it ie the ben beat and most effectual pee y for 
& nowled Jt Fw usefulness, on fon AB oy afflict. 


ge of its composition, and e ially commend it to the atilict- 
ed as worth medicine ade. a va, with the fra conviction that it will do for their 


ly 
relief all that medicine can 
ee, 73, & Coulson, Baltimore, Maryland. 


(une Hlavilad, Harrall & Go. " Francis Watos: 
" ti t 
St Louis, Missouri. Joseph Tucker, Mobile, Alabama. Theodore oe or" A. Peck, Burlin on, 
yorum Haviland. Risley & Co, i ya Isaac D. James, Tre ereueen, 
ington, lows. M_A. Santos & Won, Norful, Vitgiale,, aed Bnetkaree 5 Waka 
ware. Gilbert & Co, Phitadetphia, Pa. Z.D. & W.H. Gilman, pebingion, 
& Co. New Sricess, Le. Cupsion Dew. Jr. piividence RI. 























THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 

obtained Physicians has drawn neni an eminent rs 
Fi guisned member 5 the Merieal Profession of this ety following wetimouial ‘of 
Sere ans wil will not fall to comvinee the most incredulous of iw oficncy. 


TEsTIMo a George T. Dexter, M. D., Hohane of 
oc have carefil 7 oxamined and in many prescribed the ins whteh you pre 
at a5 ry oy beppy to bear my testimony fn ay i ” ‘ib 
thas LA the profession cathartic at once miki 
‘whieh should " ETE george 
‘Tn thoge canes where there is an exces of acl In the stomach and bowe! 
asual tants, Flatulency Fee Serenets 66, G0 See 
= eee, Sacomiet deed 0 vaiunble Yeumay. Cathartics 


them as may, in many 
et they have readily taken it, and frequ 
A we visiting or residing in warm climates, it 
with May oy it ue ne a — Bes el 
aerea ta claim eral notice intrinsic 
por tthe pubic ve (Signedj GEORGE T. DEXTER MD. 
New York, March Ist, 1848. No. 68 Warren street, N. Y. 
To Mr. James Tarrant.” 
oy Wa ao Greonwt Wasteento und vend, ty JANES SARRANE, a dail tins 


al 





No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 
Fe ein sslie Boot 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broad 83 Broad. 
way, 100 William st. Recee Brother, No, 31 $1 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. 
Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. harleston. Hen Sickles & 


Co. 40 Canal st., New Orleans, and by \— t the United States, 


june 8 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 
TUTION combines a large and well selected Lib both for referenceand 
oes nae and comfortably — reading rooms, liberally sup- 
with American peri: wepapers. 

e 4h and Subscribere have the privilege of eueducing strangers as readers to the 

are $25 for an ass le and inheritable right or share, with an annual char; 
a Be which may be commuted for $75, thus’reudeving the share free. 

Temporary Subscription $10 per annum; $6 for six months, and $4 for three months. 
N. B. A new catalogue has lately been published. oct 19 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $412,000. 
Rmpowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 21th July, 1888. 
“A Savincs Bank FoR THE WIDOW AND THE OrPHan.” 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C Edward Habicht, Chairman. 








NEW YORK. 
J. Palmer Fanning C. Tucker 
r i, Boorman, epcte  ickivers, F 
George Barc’ enry Ludlum, 
Samucl 8. How sland, Robert J. Dillon, 
Willlam Van Hook Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
Aquila G. Stout, J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 
BALTIMORE, 
Jonathan Mered Samuel i Bofmen, 
John McTavis BM. Consul, Henry T 
Donald Mcliv; Dr. J. H. teCallon, 
BOSTON. 
George M. Thacher, | enjamin Beaver, 
pronun Bon a 
r 
—" William Elliott. : 4 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United (one Superintendent of the U.S. Loca Board, 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant 
Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
cal a pm and Annual Report of 1249, rhe can be had free of charge, on application at 


bg Hs all street, and of 

Part of the capital is invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
leeincy dove sucha rise] or otherwise. 


are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
of fF .5 


arties hereafter assured a | 80 effecta Policy which will entitle them at any time to a 
~~ of one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by them, without note or depesit of 


? P. M., 
oebsleaLEarear stead dai 3 one? gts FM. a8 71 Wal tras end whe Oe 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
jan 5 





THH CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


HIS COMPANY is prepared to grant AssuRANCES ON Lives, whether single or joint 
te sell A ,to p Reversions,and to transact all business in which the edging 
Life is concerned. 

Tables have been expressly calculated from the most accurate data; and the Company is 
enabled, from its small expenditure. and the high rate of interest that money commands in 
Canada, to offer terms of assurance much more favourable than the low rate of interest at- 
tainable on att yey = by — Companies and their generally large expenditure can 


with any regard to safety admit . 
pend eapeutinere is annually published by the Company and 


An exact statement of its re 
forwarded to all who may be interes! 

Ofno other Life Assurance Company can it be said that it investsall its Funds in Canada, 
and that it does not consequently contribute to the immense sum of money which is year] 
sent out of the Province to pay British or Foreign Companies for that, in which[and this 
nearly ® 7s tance| neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring States can fairly offer 
competition. 

To parties who may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue the payment of 
their premiums, this Company will grant Policies payable at death fairly representative of 
the value of su yt = ty h as C. aay ety have made, and it further enga, to purchase 

licies for an ration after five or more full premiums Sire been paid 


ereon, 

Three-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided amongst the 
policy holders thus assured. 
P ee mae feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 

o! 


TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 














To Assure 2100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 on a Single Life, 
Withparticipation Profits Without purtiipation of Profits 
Age. Annual | Hf Yearly} Quarter} Age. Annual | Hf. Year) rte’ 
° Premium, Premium | Premium. 4 . Premium. Premium, a 
2 6s. 4d. 2s. da. 2s. da. s ¢@ 
20 117 4 0 9 1 09 ; 20 [9 11 0 is 4 . » a 
25 22 9;11 10 Ol 25 114 7 017 8 0 9 0 
30 29 8 15 2 012 1b 30 36 3 oe @ 0 10 6 
35 216 71,18 ll ol4 9 35 26 4 1 $ 8] 012 1 








F ager y Soar ag forme oi and aii otherinformation may be obtained 
obsetaned proposal, y beo at the Head 
THOMAS M. SIMONS. Secretary, 
$8 King Street. Hamilton. 9th April 1850. apl 2 
REMITTANCES 
TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 


ppRArts on sale, for any amount from £1. upwards, which will be cashed at ANY BANK 
IN THE Untrep KiIncpom; 





Also PackaGes or Every Description, forwarded at low rates by all the Steamers, to 


Any Part oF Evrepe, by 
omen | SANFORD & Co., TRansaTLANtic Express, 
At Adams & Co’s 16 and 18 WALL STREET. 


Small parcels will be received till 9 1-2 a. M. of the day of sailing of every STEAMER 
To Evrore. Apl 12. lyr, 





STEAM COMMUNICATION 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S powerful ne w 


Steamshi 
ce “«“ GLASGOW,” 


1850 T ons, and 409 horae power, N. Stewart, (late of the Cunard st 3.) C d 
is = to sail from New York direct for Glasgow, on Saturday, the th October oext, 
clock noon. 


Passage eure ee Com, (Steward’s Fee included) ring ty ap 





No steerage passengers tak 
These rates include Eroviehone, but not wines or liquors, which will be supp lied on board 
at moderate prices. 


Carries a surgeon. For Freight or Passage apply to 


New Fork, J. gr bem 
August, 135 Broadwa: 
TheN w YORK, 2100 tons, and 450 horse power, (a consort to the ouagees will be on 


the station early next Spring. 


HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMER MERLIN, Capt. Sampson, will 
T=: and St. Thomas on Wednesday 8th October, at Seva. — sailfor Ber 


She has excellent accommodations for passengers, 








There is a regular Mail communication between St Thomas and all the West India 
Islands, Havana, Vera Cruz, Venezuela, &c. 
The MERLIN will take freight. Apply to 
E CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway. 





P. S.No Letters or Mails will be received on board of the Merlin, except through 
Post Office. ap. 19 





ABIB. oc ecccccececs 
America... 






Niagara ...cesrscesseees 
--B 


Europa ....cecs. 





panini until paid for. 


Freigtt will be charged on a en an amount for personal expenses. 
pass through the Post Orricsz, 


An experienced surgeon on 
All and Newspapers must 
For freight or passage, apply o 


Frenc , and other foreign received and t in common . 
goods, ‘niroagh lf lading are given in Havre to New -\y with Britis 

take passage to Eugland in the Royal Mail Steam requested 
8 Brosdwan’ before Delioving the reports thes the pepe 


Persons intendi 
to call at the office, 








Asia, 
fe cagrosvsneeeseccceseerOs iE Jodhing 
++-J. Stone 
















sowces socccee WD 







E. CUNARD 
38 B Jr. 










THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
0 The ships comprising this line are the— 





SOPHO EH ESET DET H EEE EEE Eee CHESS 


Theee shi: 
has been ~~ 
and their acco 


An experieaced surgeon 


been built by contract express] for Government rvice. 
construction, a also in - c -~ 


ew Y 


No berth can be secured until peid for. 
PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 














are unequi 

Price of from Ne to Li 1, $130, 
State Roome $335. From Liverpool to New York, 235- 
will be attached to 






———— 









-Capt, 
++--Capt. Grafton 








every care 
Se gine, , to ensure 
alled for ele fe mtrength and speed, 
clusive use of extra size 
Toeneniain 












From New York Liverpool 
ee a od > 195} 
-February “ 
-March, ars “ 
‘March. 22d, “ 
- vee April 9th, “ 
Saturday ......May.....e.00.2%th, “ Soh, « 
Saturday ......June coccccccoetth, “ AY... «14th, “ 
Saturday ....-JUn@...see..«: ‘21st, yp Ste ceonesccoce 28th; “ 
Saturday ...02-July .ccoseeee- Sth, “! 0: DUNG 0.000 seveeelth, “ 
Satnrday .....-July ...--se00- 19th, ed Wednesday... seer DUNC seeeceseeee 25th, 
nee ~ Repeater seen 2d, S Wednesday. soa osone 00 evcece th, “ 
Saturday ......August... th, * Wednesday....July....... “ 
Saturday .....-August........ 230th, Wednesday.... August . cece vane | “ 
Saturday ..... ——a +ee-13th, “ Wednesday....August....... vty « 
Saturday ......September.. .27th, “ Wednesday. ... September . “ 
Saturday .. tober ......llth, “ Wednesday .. September aati “ 
Saturday .. «25th, Wednesday....October ++-1et, “ 
Saturday ...... Sth, “ Wednesday....October., + 1th, 
Saturday ...... November ..,.22d, “ Wednesday....October.. -.29th, “ 
Saturday ...... December ...- 6th, “| Wednesday... November mS « 
Saturday . :...+December ....20th, # Wednesday.. .November.,.... 26th, “ 
bake nee = A ig <a oda coos 15th, “ 
J soe. DEF wee 27 
For freight or passage, apply to  “ 
£DWARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. Y 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool. 
E. G. ROBERTS & co. 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
or L. DRAPER, Jr.,8 Boulevard Montmartre. Paris. 
The owners of these pany Net not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie Jew 
elry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, ‘and the value 


thereof therein expressed. 








NEW YORK AND HAVRE STHAM NAVIGATION co, 
HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com- 


mander, andthe HUMBOLDT, 


D. Lines, commander, will leave New York, Havre 


aed Southampton, for the year 1851, on the following daya— 





Leave New York. 

 aeen <r gee Boceresr ene Feb. 8 
Humbold coee March 8 
Franklin. April 
Humboldt May 

Franklin May 31 
Humboldt June 23 
Franklin July 2% 
Humboldt Aug. 4 
Franklin Sept. 
Humboldt Oct. 18 
Franklin Nov. 15 
Humboldt cove Dec. 13 


These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tone 
not PN! ¢ moapmen either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afleat. 
im — 4 he pareey es gee kind. nev off 
Dy ‘at Sout ampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding 
to Sopra advantages over any other line in the economy of both dme 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre. . 





‘8 are of t 











Stopping at Southampton both ways. 


Leave Havre. 

Franklin. goulWodnecday.. -«-March 12 
Humboldt A 9 
Franklin woes ay 7 
Humboldt eoce June 4 
Franklin eee July 2 

bol ooee July % 
Franklin oes Au. 2 
Humboldt seco Sept. % 
Franklin eee Oct. 2 
Humboldt eoce Nov. 19 
Franklin eoee Dec. U7 

each, er 
eccoume 





and money. 
+++ -8120 


eeeeeeree 


From Havre or Southampton to New York. sccscccccsescccecsecevsoccccee-f, OD 
No passage secured until paid for. 


An experienced Surgeon 


on board. 


For freight or passage. apply to 


MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broad way. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre. 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Southampton 


feb 15—ly 





LONDON LINE OF PACKBTS. 
TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND &TH OF EVERY MONTH 
[us line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 


ceed each other in the order in which they are named, —— 
York on the &th and 24th of every month, from London on the 13th 


oe from New 
th, and Portsmouth 


On the ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 


Shipe 


Devonshire, new, 
N orthumberland, Lord, 


Masters. 


Hovey, 


Days of Sailing from 


New York. 
|May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 


Days of Sailing from 


g\June 28, Oct. 28, Feb. 28 
“ 4/July 13, Nov. 13, March B 


= sn aaa new, Tinker, |June 8. Oct, 8, Feb. _ = 
Victoria, Champion, | “ 2, “ ‘24, ‘*  24/Aug 13’ Dec.13, April 13 
Hendrik & Hodoos, Werten Suly és Nov. 8, Marché) ‘* 2, “ 28, 2 
Marg. Evans, P 66 “34! 24 | Sept. 13, Jan. 13, May 13 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold |Aug.8, Dec. 8, Apri ic * aes S > 8 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, |“ “a 24/Oct. 13, Feb. 13, June 18 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and ex 


rienced navig 


oe. Great care will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores, &c.. are of the best descr> 
‘The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for om adult, withou wines 


and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners ofthese 


ible or etters, 





a or packages, sent by them, unless regular J Bills of Lading are signed thereior. Ap- 


J wy 1 


N GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. Y- 


and to BARING, BROTHERS, & CO, London 





NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
as Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 


arranged for their saili: 


ships to qioced each other in the follo 
Captains. 






Montezuma.. 
Columbia.. 


Underwriter...... Lie. Shipley... 


Manhattan...........- Hackstafl....ss++.++-18., 

New York......+0++.. Briggs....++.++.Feb 1. 

West Point..........-AllOM. .. ccccceeseeeeLbecceee 

Fidelia........e+ee0. Peabody.....++++ ooel6.. 
These shi 


Perience. ‘ir 


from each 


Convenience, and they are furnished with eve 
in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 


Price 


°o f passage to ive 
to New 







rt on the Ist, Lith, aad 26th of every month, the 
ng order, viz— 
From New York. rpool. 
+ ++-Cropper......+-Mar. 1... July 1...Nov. 1 Apr, 6 Aug. 16.. ee 
Allen,..... coool. 
- Shearman 


From Liverpoo 


seeeee ee | Fan 1.- May 1. 
Pers eee hee ; 
2 


seoee meee 


1}. 
Feb. 1.. June L.. 
1] eeseekd. sees BE see "3 





May 1 eee ‘Sept...1 


ears 1 
eceesees ++ ee16| Mar, 4 “July |. !Nov. "6 
vu June 1... Oct 1] eee cdG.ee0e 016. "9g 


‘Apr 1. cAug ]...Dee J 





Loess oooel 


Joven 





are allof the largest class, and are commanded by nen of character and h~ 
cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in 


oy of count 
description of stores 0: 


errr 1.) 
| angresneoaneeny 


Agents for ships West ee sieperice, Constellation, and U nderwriter, 
KERMIT & CAROW, N. Y. 


Agents for ships Menhetten. Mentezuma, Isaac W: 
Isaac Webb, and 


A. TAYLOR & 


ew York, 


GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 


CO., Li 1. 
Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelis, 


MARSHALL, & 00. N. ¥. 
ee” an 





PACKETS FOR HAVRB. 


~ ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and NewY 
let of each month, as follows :— 


8T. DENIS 


Follansbee, master. 


New York. 


ork op tD 





8T. NICHOLAS, Ist February ¢ 16th March, 
Everleigh, master. ist June... ) § isin July, 
lst October ° 16th November, 
BALTIMORE, Ist March,.+.+..-++++ 16th Apri, 
on, master. lat July ...00e++ sees 16th August 
lst N Seannee. « «++e+ (16th December, 
WILLIAM TELL, new, 1st April.. : 16th May, 
Willard, master. Ist August. sees 16th September, 
lst December. - +e. (16th January. 


They are all first class ag York built vessels, provided w ith all requisite articles for . 





comfort and conv 


d commanded by men of experience in 


trade. The price of presage is $100 | ‘without wines or liquors. actually 
rou any chi but those 
Saseges to Cnee f Brnage a i orwarded free BOYD & Hid CKEN, A ents 
auc 24 — 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET. 





n) 





